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The key to the stock market: 
President Roosevelt. 


ao 


Keep your eye on the Supreme 
Court. Politicians will! 


x* 

America needs less gold, more 
employment. One isn’t helping 
the other. 


e 


If labor exercises restraint, all 
will be well. If not, not. 


» 
Prediction: Money rates will be 
higher a year hence. 


7 


If congested streets spell pros- 
perity, New York City is abund- 
antly prosperous. 

* 


Quietly, various war materials 
have been going overseas in 
quantity. 

* 


Last-minute Xmas shoppers may 
find supplies haven’t lasted. 


* 


A home building boom hasn't yet 
reached home. 


* 

A guess: Next year utility 
stocks will go much higher or 
much lower. 


7 


President Roosevelt's fishing ex- 
pedition wasn’t a success, but his 
peace expedition was. 


* 


Looks as if water had been 
squeezed out of oil stocks. 


* 


Long-predicted European war 
hasn’t yet occurred—nor may it 
yet for some moons. 

* 


Foreign owners of American 
Securities are no grave menace. 
* 


The best bonds ultimately may 
prove the worst buys. 
* 


May this Xmas be merry—and 
the next’ merrier. 
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ITS NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


gives you new power—new smoothness—new acceleration—and is even more 


economical than in the 





aay A completely new High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine powers 
the 1937 Chevrolet—the complete car, completely new! 


This masterly engine brings you combined power, acceleration 
and economy without equal in the entire low-price range. 

You'll know this the minute you drive Chevrolet for 1937, and you'll also know 
that it has many other equally exclusive advantages. 

You'll know that, its New All-Silent, All-Steel Body, Perfected Hydraulic Brakes 
and Safety Plate Glass “All Around make it the safest low-priced car you have ever 
driven. You'll know that its Improved Gliding Knee-Action Ride*, its larger, 
roomier bodies and Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation give comfort without 
parallel. And you'll know that Super-Safe Shockproof Steering* makes it the easiest 
of all cars to drive. 

Test Chevrolet’s dynamic new performance today, and convince yourself that this 
is the only low-priced car that will completely satisfy you! 


FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 

















CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Motors Installment Plan 
—monthly payments to suit your purse. 














Power and Economy! 
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NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES (With 
Solid Steel Turret Top and Unisteel 
Construction) e NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING e PERFECTED HY- 
DRAULIC BRAKES (With Double-Articu- 
lated Brake Shoe Linkage) « IMPROVED 
GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* (at no 
extra cost) e SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
ALL AROUND (at ne extra cost) « 
GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION ¢ SUPER-SAFE SHOCK- 
PROOF STEERING* (at no extra cost) 
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Public Service 


and. 
The State of New Jersey 
Progress Together 


. a OPERATING COMPANIES of Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey furnish one or more of three 
services — electricity, gas and transportation — to 
more than 3,500,000 people in 417 municipalities in 
the State of New Jersey. 


The area served is the thickly populated section 
lying diagonally across the state between New 
York City and Philadelphia. 


This section of New Jersey is one of the greatest 
industrial areas in the United States with New 
York City at one end and Philadelphia at the other. 
It is in the center of the world’s greatest market. 





Seventy-five per cent of the industrial horse 
power used by industry in this section is furnished 
by Public Service. Public Service gas mains fur- 
nish billions of cubic feet of gas for thousands of 
industrial processes, while Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport, with its 193 all-service vehicles, 
2350 motor buses and 1100 street cars carry nearly 
400,000,000 passengers annually. 




















PUBLICG)SERVICE 
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What Readers Say 


Admiration 


I have been talking with one of our 
young college engineers who, however, has 
had a considerable amount of experience, 
and he states that “The Automobile In- 
dustry Modernizes With a Vengeance” 
[Forses, Nov. 15, p. 30] was the finest 
article he has ever read in a non-technical 
magazine. I consider that quite a compli- 
ment. The facts are that we have made 
excerpts in a two-page letter quoting the 
important paragraphs in that issue and 
article referred to, and these have been 
distributed to all members of our staff 
and to all of our leading agents through- 
out the country—J. E. Awnpress, presi- 
derit, Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, IIl. 


My congratulations upon the “Automo- 
bile Show Number” of your magazine. I 
have just read it with a great deal of in- 
terest and pleasure—Howarp P. DUNHAM, 
vice-president, American Surety Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Almost Any Word Is Better 


I have tried your new word for air 
conditioning from all angles, and hope 
you'll “pardon my southern accent,” ’ but it 
doesn’t mean any more to me than “Air 
Conditioning” did. To climafy a house 
means, literally, to put climate into it. 
Now there is a northern climate, a south- 
ern climate, etc., and I am wondering just 
what sort of climate air conditioning is 
supposed to put in the house? 

As far as I know, a southern climate is 
just as healthy as a northern climate; it 
is all in getting used to the climate in 
which you live. Will the consumer have 
to get used to the climate air conditioning 
puts into his house? Undoubtedly he will, 
as there is no such thing as a perfect 
climate for all people. 

Of course, I may be a bit prejudiced 
since I was one of the 3,000 contestants 
entered. Still, I think the people would be 
more interested directly in health and 
healthy air than they are in the general 
condition expressed by the word “Climate.” 
And, certainly, the health angle has far 
greater advertising possibilities due to the 
enormous amount of national advertising 
on good health. In fact, competitors of air 
conditioning might be mean enough to twist 
the word “Climafying” to “Clamafying” 
since if there is one serious objection that I 
have heard against air conditioning it is the 
fact that at times it results in a “clammy” 
atmosphere. 

At least, I must agree with you that 
almost any new word is better than the 
present words “Air Conditioning,” so 
doubtless you have accomplished good re- 
sults with your contest—V. C. Carr, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Automobile Indicted 


In reading your “Automobile Show 
Number” I find on page 15 an article 
headed “Close-Ups of High-Ups” and find 
that one paragraph reads as follows: “Can 
you name any industry which has done as 
much to enhance individual and family life, 
convenience, happiness ?” 


I do not know of any industry that has 
manufactured anything that has done so 
much as has the automobile to cause people 
to lose their homes and farms. I do not 
know of anything that depreciates so 
quickly as the automobile. I know of many 
cases where farms have been foreclosed on 
and the owners lost their life savings, and 
only one thing to blame, the automobile. 

I do not know of anything that has 
caused so much dissatisfaction in life as 
the automobile has caused. People will go 
without decent clothes in order to buy a 
car on the payment plan. 

What will be the end? I do know that 
during the last two years people are be- 
ginning to travel more on trains than they 
have for several years, which shows a 
slight return to sane living again. Auto- 


mobiles have no doubt killed more people 
than any other invention during the past 
few years.—J. E. Jensen, Ottawa, II. 

Many of the things you state are facts, 
including the tragic number of deaths 
caused—most entirely unnecesssarily—by 
automobiles. On the other hand, I cannot 
at all agree with you about the worse- 
than-valuelessness of the automobile. Mil- 
lions and millions of families are now liv- 
ing under conditions which would be im- 
possible if they had no personal transpor- 
tation. The fact that a lot of people have 
abused the automobile and a lot have pur- 
chased cars who perhaps could not afford 
them, is no indictment against the auto- 
mobile itself or its extremely important 
place in our modern scheme of things.— 
B. C. F. 














By As Little As 
3/100,000 Inch 


MEASUREMENT that is finer than the one-hundredth part of a human 

hair. This man measures the expansion, by heating, of a piece of metal. 
If this expansion deviates by as little as 3/100,000 inch from the expansion of 
the material it is to match, only failure can result. Such precise measure- 
ments made possible the new all-metal radio tube. 


Measurements of equal precision, in General Electric laboratories, are funda- 
mental to the further development of quality in design and manufacture of all 
General Electric products. Careful measurements made possible the her- 
metically sealed G-E refrigerator, with its lifetime dependability and its low- 
cost operation. Precise measurements, by G-E scientists, of electric currents 
in vacuum tubes have led the way to present high standards of radio reception. 


These are but a few examples of the contributions of scientific research and 
engineering in General Electric laboratories in Schenectady—contributions 
which have stimulated new industries, increased employment, and provided 


greater comforts of living. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Another Example of INTERNATIONAL Flexibility — 


A Great “IN-BETWEEN” Truck... 


the % to 1-ton Model C-15 


The. beautiful International 
Model C-15 offers a new combina- 
tion of truck features of unusual 

. interest. It has a 6-cylinder en- 
gine, 136-inch wheelbase, synchro- 
mesh transmission, hydraulic 
brakes, and full-floating rear axle, 
providing capacity and load space 
for almost any light, bulky load 
you'll ever want to haul. Its mod- 
ern V-type radiator grille, sloping 
windshield, valanced fenders, and 
ventilated disc w wheels: are style 


ma” WN ee 
(INTERNATIONAL 


\ 


more than 30 years’ truck-build- 


ing experience. Also guarding 
_ your International Truck. invest- 


ment is the nation-wide Interna- 


- tional Harvester service organiza- 


tion. International has direct 
factory branches close to every 
truck user, and many hundreds of 
International dealers in between. 
For further details, phome th 
nearest International T 
resentative or write't 











Bodies can 
be supplied for the 
International C-15 to 
meet every requirement. 


‘The panel and pick-up 


bodies above and the drop- 
skirt stake body below 
are excellent examples. 
Chassis, f.o.b. factory 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FORBES 


December 15, 1936 


BY THE EDITOR 


“WHAT'S President Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude going to be towards public utili- 
ties?” That question is asked every- 
where one goes. This much can be 
said: The President revealed a conciliatory mood at the 
recent confetence at the White House between TVA 
and utility leaders. He voiced solicitude for the millions 
who have invested their savings in utility securities. On 
the other hand, he had previously revealed eagerness to 
set up in different parts of the country “yardsticks” sub- 
sidized by taxpayers, as in the case of TVA. 

Perhaps the Administration’s course will be influenced 
by how utility managements act. Should they achieve 
further notable progress in reducing rates and in win- 
ning the goodwill of their communities, lawmakers doubt- 
less would hesitate to institute additional destructive 
Governmental measures. 

How electric light rates have been steadily, persis- 
tently reduced is revealed by the chart appearing on 
page 34. Moreover, authoritative articles in this issue 
bring out how three utility managements have succeeded 
in earning public favor. 

Since utility companies are necessarily monopolies, 
since they function under franchises granted by the peo- 
ple, utility leaders are under peculiar obligation to render 
efficient service and to satisfy the communities served. 


What lies ahead 
for utilities? 


Heretofore, far more impressive results have been- 


achieved in improving efficiency than in inspiring public 
endorsement. But most managements are now address- 
ing themselves earnestly to this vital objective. 

How the Supreme Court will adjudicate the various 
crucial utility cases facing it, no mortal can foretell. In 
my humble opinion, wholesale destruction of legitimate 
established interests will not be sanctioned. Wisely or 
foolishly, I have for the last two-three years regarded 
many utility securities—bonds selling far below par, pre- 


ferred stocks, and even some common stocks—as pos- 
sessing greater profit possibilities than any other impor- 
tant group. 
ok 
To move ahead, get a move on. 
+ 
POINTERS for managements 
of corporations: First, get your 
employee relations right. Then, 
cultivate intimate, frank, above- 
board friendship with your local newspapers: hold noth- 
ing back from them. Third, enlighten the local public 
regarding your activities and the part they play in sus- 
taining the community. To expand your business, ad- 
vertise intelligently, extensively. 
Any management which falls down on any one of 
these activities stands little chance of achieving or re- 
taining a maximum of success. 


Some suggestions for 
managements 


* 
Many orders, like friends, have 
to be created. 


+ 
‘Railway managements now THE article in this issue by 


William Averell Harriman, 
progressive, forward-looking 
head of the Union Pacific, 
the system so brilliantly rejuvenated by his father, 
conveys convincingly that railroading is experiencing 
a renaissance. The indications are that rail transporta- 
tion reached nadir during the depression and is now 
definitely on the upgrade. Both freight and passenger 
service are being speeded up tremendously. More diver- 
sified facilities for expeditiously handling many differ- 
ent kinds of freight are being originated. Passenger 
travel is being made more comfortable and fares are 
being substantially reduced. 

All this is not only good business but it is business 


on their toes 
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statesmanship as well, inasmuch as it will tend to take 
the wind out of the sails of those who urge government 
ownership. 

And every thoughtful citizen welcomes anything cal- 
culated to slow down the drift towards greater and 
greater expansion of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, already swollen to rather alarming dimensions. 

* 


A vital ingredient of commonsense 
is a sense of humor. 
* 


Don't be afraid to tackle DON’T be afraid to tackle 

winiian increased _ responsibilities. 
responsibilities How many times have you 
known of a subordinate be- 
ing promoted to a higher position who handled it more 
successfully than his predecessor? I believe there are 
at least five million men in America who are capable of 
earning twice their present salary if given opportunity. 
I was disappointed the other day when a friend, whom 
I am anxious to see get along, bluntly turned down a 
suggestion that he interest himself in a position paying 
more than twice his present salary, with the emphatic 
declaration, “I’m not a $10,000-a-year man.” In the 
work-a-day, business world, modesty, self-depreciation, 
inferiority complex are at a discount. 

My advice would be: Don’t hesitate to shoulder 
greater responsibilities than any you have ever dis- 
charged—provided you have reasonable knowledge of 
the duties required. If you set a low value on yourself, 
how can you expect others to set a high value? 

All history demonstrates that men of ability aimost 
always prove able to rise to whatever occasion may con- 
front them. Any man who has conscientiously studied 


) his line of work, who has diligently sought to make him- 


self proficient, would never turn down opportunity to 
climb higher in his chosen field. 

Build foundations for self-confidence; then exercise 
self-confidence, courageously tackling whatever may 
come along. 

* 
Promise cautiously, perform 
courageously. 
* 
SINCE the election not even a handful 
Good sports of the 16,400,000 citizens whose candi- 
date was defeated have uttered a single squawk. The 
sportsmanship exhibited by Governor Landon and his 
supporters has been matched by President Roosevelt’s 
and Jim Farley’s. No rancor. No ostentatious, vain- 
glorious boasting. 

Are we warranted in interpreting this as an augury of 
less tempestuous political storms during President 
Roosevelt’s second regime? 

Should events thunder “Yes!” the imagination hesi- 
tates to set limits to prosperity expansion. 

* 


A diploma gets a young man out of 
college but not out of the ranks unless 
it be backed by determination. 
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Scrutiny of one Santa Claus ri ey sl aa 
at oe ‘ record-br . 
inspires caution ly busy distributing he 
dividend checks to stock- 
holders, fatter pay envelopes to workers, Christmas 
bonuses, has inspired more optimism than may prove 
warranted. Traditionally it is ungracious to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. But perhaps it is wise to peer be- 
hind the so smiling face and bountiful gifts of this cor- 
porate Santa Claus. (page 33). 

Stockholders must not expect equally munificent 
largesse next quarter or the one after or the one after. 
Whether they again receive windfalls next Christmas will 
depend upon how Congress treats the admittedly mere- 
tricious law punishing retention of surplus profits. Again, 
workers should be made aware that quite a part of the 
recent and current generosity granted them has been 
prompted by the special disbursements to investors. The 
“recurring” wage advances demanded by President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor may not 
materialize next year; they will not materialize unless 
industrial and other business profits can be increased. 
Undue boosting of wages would inevitably send prices 
skyrocketing, and skyrocketing prices would inevitably 
arrest expansion of consumption. 

Even at this season of good cheer we would do well 


not to build up too high hopes of the gift-giving ability 
of Santa Claus. 
* 


To executives: Don’t withhold 
deserved approval. 
* 
Eat, drink and be—moderate. 
* 


is America to have fewer “AMERICA has created not 
a few “greatest in the world.” 


“Greatest in the World”? We have the greatest motor- 


car companies, steel com- 
panies, telephone companies, .motion-picture companies, 
insurance companies, chain-store systems, mail-order 
houses, typewriter and office-appliance companies, oil 
companies, canning companies, tobacco companies, etc. 
The majority of them started humbly, consistently 
plowed back profits for expansion, until they eclipsed 
comparable enterprises in any and all other parts of the 
world. 
But what of the future? 


The New York Times publishes this pertinent edi- 
torial : 
A LION AND A KANGAROO 
“They expanded their equipment season after season, 
added their first wild animal, a hyena, and later a lion 


and a kangaroo, at a time when these were curiosities 
of the first order in the Northwest.” 


Such was the start of Ringling Brothers Circus as described 
in the obituary of John Ringling published yesterday. It should 
not be overlooked that since the passage of the so-called Corpo- 
rate Undistributed Profits Tax, we have given up the chance for 
great corporations to rise thus from small beginnings. The im- 
mediate demand for Government income is apparent, but our 
conception of America as a land of opportunity must not be sold 
for a bowl of Quaker Oats. 
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YOUTH isn’t exclu- 
sively in the saddle. The 
two most important pro- 
motions announced this 
month have come to a 
68-year-old and a 64- 
year-old, both pictured 
here. Both, too, are 
highly educated, cultured 
gentlemen, holding hon- 
orary degrees from uni- 
versities, and are college 
trustees. 

Well up in years, 
moreover, are the two gentlemen 
upon whom fell the responsibility of 
choosing a successor to O. P. Van 
Sweringen as directing head of a vast 
railway empire. They, too, are pic- 
tured on this page. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick, new president 
of Midamerica Corporation, organ- 
ized by Messrs. George A. Ball and 
George A. Tomlinson only last year 
to preserve the Van Sweringen rail- 
way colossus by’ buying at public 
auction (for $3,121,000) collateral 
against an unpaid $47,000,000 loan, 
has been intimately associated with 
Van Sweringen properties for more 
than a dozen years—vice-president 
of no fewer than seven of the roads— 
and the Van Sweringen legal main- 
stay all along. 


The veteran controllers of Mid- 
america, Glass Jar Manufacturer Ball 
and Lake Shipping Magnate Tomlin- 
son, describe Fitzpatrick as the only 
man closely identified with both East- 
ern and Western arms of the system, 
and as having been more importantly 
associated with O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen in the creation of their 
rail empire than any other individual. 

Lawyer Fitzpatrick (bachelor) 
sports the coveted Phi Beta Kappa 
key and has to his credit a distin- 
guished career, including offers of 
high political office. He is very dif- 
ferent in type from J. J. Bernet, 
dynamic, practical, business-getting, 
up-from-the-ranks operator who con- 
tributed invaluably to turning Van 
Sweringen-acquired roads from 
third-rate to first-rate transportation 
systems. But presumably, Fitzpat- 
rick realizes the essentiality of having 
brasstack railroaders in charge of 
actual railroading activities. 

The Van Sweringen brothers were 
so inseparable all through life that 
when M. J. died, less than a year ago, 
friends predicted that O. P. would 
not long survive. He didn’t. Could 
a real Van Sweringen biography be 
Written giving glimpses into the in- 





GEORGE A. BALL 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 








HERBERT FITZPATRICK 


nermost workings of their minds, 
during both their meteoric rise and 
their fall, it would prove absorbing, 
fascinating, perhaps a beacon light. 


OTHER New York bankers doff 
their hats to Harvey D. Gibson for 
his upbuilding of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company—and for his multi- 
farious public services. He made 
money at college by organizing an 
otchestra. 





ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN 


GEORGE A. TOMLINSON 
New Overlords of Van Sweringen Railway Empire 


IT IS no accident that 
New Englanders so often 
rise to high place in the 
insurance world. They 
are made of the right 
stuff for such heavy re- 
sponsibilities; they are 
thrifty, studious, indus- 
trious, upright and seri- 
ously-minded. 

One more New Eng- 
lander, Alfred Lawrence 
Aiken (66), native of 
Norwich, Conn., Yale 
A.B. and honorary A.M., richly ex- 
perienced in both life insurance and 
banking, one-time Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and 
president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, has climbed to the 
presidency of one of the world’s tow- 
ering insurance companies, New 
York Life, following eleven years’ 
service as vice-president. 

Born with no silver spoon in his 
mouth, he confides that his earliest 
ambition was “to eat three square 
meals a day.” His boyhood hobbies 
were inexpensive, fishing and hunt- 
ing. That he managed to eat well and 
to cultivate the open air is suggested 
by his towering physique. He still 
prefers luring salmon and trout by 
fly, but also indulges in hunting finny 
denizens of the deep. The Rocky 
Mountains have had visits from him, 
with pack trains. 


An ardent student of Alexander 
Hamilton, he has gathered together 
a valuable collection of Hamilton- 
iana, particularly prints, books, let- 
ters and public documents. Cultured. 
his pro bono publico services have in- 
cluded trusteeships in various col- 
leges and in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Coaxed to say something stimulat- 
ing to ambitious youths, Mr. Aiken 
urged: “Cultivate habits of great in- 
dustry and concentration on the job. 
Of course, back of it all lies the 
fundamental of character. Truth and 
honesty must underlie all satisfactory 
social and business relations.” 

New York Life policyholders can 
sleep soundly with such a man at the 
helm. ° 


DANIEL WILLARD, Baltimore 
& Ohio’s humane president, learned 
French after he was in the sixties. 
He has led ’em all in establishing 
friendly, co-operative relations with 
railway workers. His own first rail- 
way job was firing a wheezy locomo- 
tive with wood. 
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The Railroad Goes Progressive 


HEN Will Rogers said, a few 
years ago, that the only advance 


in railroading in a generation 
was the introduction of the slot for 
safety-razor blades in Pullman cars, 
he was not accurate. But he was, as 
usual, succinctly expressing the opin- 
ion of the public. 

While the railroads had been mak- 
ing tremendous progress in handling 
freight, speeding up trains, improving 
service and reducing costs, they had 
made no spectacular innovations in 
passenger service since the days of 
the introduction of the steel car. 
Trains were, of course, running on 
time and they were safe, injuries to 
passengers per passenger mile having 
been steadily reduced to about one- 
third of what they had been ten years 
before. 

But even so, the bus, the private 
automobile and the airplane had each 
year been cutting further into passen- 
ger revenues as more and more of 
the traveling public turned away from 
the rails. Western railroads, of which 
the Union Pacific is one, suffered 
the heaviest losses in traffic. During 
the boom years of the twenties, the 
‘Union Pacific lost about one-half of 
its annual passenger revenue. We 
lost half of what was left during the 
depression, leaving us in 1932 with 
passenger revenue of less than one- 
quarter of that of 1920. 


They Thought We Were Licked! 


For the railroads the passenger 
business is a by-product of their chief 
business, the transportation of freight. 
Union Pacific passenger business 
brought in less than ten per cent. of 
the 1932 gross revenue. Having 
found that this by-product was be- 
coming increasingly expensive, we 
had made every effort to cut the cost 
of our service. Millions of passen- 
ger-train miles had been eliminated, 
and the large losses on this traffic 
were used to convince the state rail- 
road commissions that passenger ser- 
vice previously insisted upon was no 
longer economically necessary or de- 
sirable. 

We had not realized that our pol- 
icy of retrenchment was, in the eyes 
of the public, an admission of defeat. 
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WILLIAM AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Chairman, Union Pacific Railroad 


We had not recognized the fact that 
the public thinks of a railroad in 
terms of its passenger service. 

But finally, in 1932, we came to the 
conclusion that this policy had to be 
reversed. We saw that there was a 
greater stake in the passenger busi- 
ness than just the saving of a loss. 
That stake was public opinion. 

As our first step, we decided to at- 
tempt to improve our mechanical 
equipment with the aim of obtaining 
faster and lower-cost transportation. 
In May, 1933, a good season for po- 
litital experiments but a poor one for 
industrial innovations (especially in 
the devastated capital-goods field) we 
ordered our first streamline, light- 
weight, diesel-driven train. Our re- 
search engineers, working with the 
General Motors Corporation and the 
Pullman Company, had undertaken 
to design the train in the hope that 
the diesel would in time, through en- 
gineering development, become as re- 
liable as the old steam engine while 
making faster passenger schedules 
possible, and confident that the prop- 
er application of lighter metals would 
produce as safe cars. 

Thus, with passenger equipment 
standing idle in our yards, we ordered 
a train which we knew was, although 
sound in principle, only an experi- 
ment. We did not know that the train 
would make money but we did know 
that it would go far toward regaining 
for us the confidence of the public. 

The first train was followed by 
others. The Union Pacific now has, 
in combination with the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Southern Pa- 
cific, three trains running every six 
days between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Port- 
land respectively. 

The schedules on which these trains 
run save the passenger substantially 
a day and a night over the fastest pre- 
vious schedules. 

We now have streamline trains of- 
fering a daily service between Chi- 
cago and Denver which operate on 
the fastest long-distance schedule 
anywhere in the world. They make 
the trip of 1,048 miles in fifteen hours 
and fifty minutes, an average speed 
of better than sixty-five miles an hour. 


And other railroads are to-day oper- 
ating a number of similar trains in 
regular service. 

In addition to the work on diesel 
power, our research department has 
been working with the General Elec- 
tric Company in the development of 
a steam-turbine electric locomotive. 
One of these units will be delivered 
in May, 1937, to be used primarily 
for experimental purposes. 

Speed with safety, reliability, and 
economy in operation have not been 
the only factors considered in the 
construction of new streamliners. 
Convention has been brushed aside in 
an effort to give the passenger sur- 
roundings which offer new comforts 
and new attractions. Better air con- 
ditioning, better lighting, and many 
other improvements are bringing a 
new appeal to rail travel. Since these 
new trains are not all alike, vigorous 
competition among the various roads 
insures continued progress and in- 
creased public interest. 

In conjunction with other Western 
roads, the Union Pacific reduced pas- 
senger rates three years ago. A ba- 
sic rate for coach passengers of 2 
cents instead of 3.6 cents was insti- 
tuted. With the establishment of 
through rates and round-trip rates, a 
coach passenger now pays less than 
1% cents a mile on the average. In 
fact, the average rate per passenget- 
mile for the Union Pacific for both 
Pullman and coach passengers was 
1.7 cents in 1935. 


Might As Well Do It Right 


Having made progress in design 
and having reduced rates, the Union 
Pacific organization at the same time 
turned to the problem of improving 


service. We decided that there had 
been too much concentration on the 
needs of Pullman passengers and not 
enough on those of coach travelers 
who make up the greater part of pas- 
senger volume. We felt that we had 
not made a sufficient effort to mer- 
chandise mass travel. We wanted to 
do it right and so we started at the 
beginning. 

We tried to think in ‘terms of the 
human beings we served. We made 
a careful investigation of what people 
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William Averell Harriman (in shirtsleeves, above) is the man at the Union Pacific's 
throttle. . . . Head rowing coach at Yale in his senior year (1913), a star on the U. S. 
polo team which turned back the Argentines in 1928, his keen interest in athletics has 
kept him looking younger than he is (45). But, as the railroading son of a railroading 
father, the U. P. means more to him than all the polo games ever played. . . . Where 
Edward Henry Harriman and his iron horse pioneered in developing the virgin lands of 
the West, William Averell Harriman pioneers in developing new railroad equipment 
and new ways to sell railroad transportation to the public—as he reveals in this report. 
.. . Above, Harriman looks over the Sun Valley project (see text) with John E. P. Morgan, 
special representative at Sun Valley (left) and H. C. Mann, chief engineer of the U P. 


did and did not like about our service 
and, as a result, made a number of in- 
novations on our standard trains. We 
tebuilt and reconditioned our coaches 
so that in seating, lighting, and air 
conditioning they now compare fa- 
vorably with those available to Pull- 
man passengers. We attempted to 
eliminate minor annoyances and, in 
general, tried to take boredom and 
anxiety out of travel. We determined 
to make each of our coach passengers 
feel he was our most valued patron. 

As we progressed in our study of 
the coach passenger’s likes and dis- 
likes, we evolved the idea of operat- 
ing one complete train for the exclus- 
ive use of coach and tourist-sleeping- 
car passengers on a fast schedule. In 
July, 1935, we inaugurated our new 


service with “The Challenger” run- 
ning daily between Chicago and Los 
Angeles on the same schedule as the 
Los Angeles Limited. On this train 
coach porters look after the needs of 
the travelers. Realizing that over 
sixty per cent. of our passengers are 
women and children, we have made 
every effort to insure their well-being. 
Trained nurses, all of them intelli- 
gent, gracious, and friendly young 
women, care for the women and ba- 
bies, and two cars are reserved ex- 
clusively for their use. Lights in all 
coaches are dimmed at night, and the 
calling of stations throughout the 
night and many other small annoy- 
ances have been eliminated. 

Instead of the conventional diner, 
this train is equipped with a modern, 





brilliantly decorated coffee-shop car 


which serves meals at moderate 
prices. Breakfast costs twenty-five . 
cents, luncheon thirty cents’ and din- 
ner thirty-five cents, a total of ninety 
cents a day. Incidentally, these din- 
ers pay better than any others on. the 
road. The Challenger is our con- 
tribution to comfort and economy in 
public transportation, our most recent 
effort to popularize travel by rail. 

We feel that in the brief four years 
since we decided that our passenger 
business had to be revised, we have 
made much progress in the improve- 
ment of our equipment and we know. 
that we have learned much about 
travel merchandising. ; 

But four years ago we would not 
have dared hope for the results we 
have obtained. 

Our passenger revenue is running 
66 per cent. ahead of 1934 and 35 per 
cent. ahead of 1935, a larger increase 
over the previous year’s traffic than is 
shown by any other major railroad. 

With other railroads making ‘inno- 
vations similar to our own, the public, 
has not been slow to respond in its, 
patronage to faster, better and cheap- 
er transportation ; and its attitude to- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Are Public Utilities Good Citizens? 


Are public utilities shouldering their responsibility to their communities? Are they 
good citizens, “good neighbors”? Here are reports of three outstandingly good jobs 
of building utility good citizenship—written by the men who shaped the policies. 


HERE is no secret formula for 
good public relations and commu- 
nity teamwork. 

All that any person or business in- 
stitution need do is to accept the full 
responsibilities of good citizenship. 

That is all the Nebraska Power 
Company has ever done. What suc- 
cess our company has had is due to its 
sincere effort to conduct itself as a 
good citizen, and to accept, as would 
any other good citizen, its obligations 
to the community. 

In the treatment of our customers, 
our organization merely conducts it- 
self as a considerate friend would in 
his own home . . . a friend who is 
thoughtful, courteous, tactful, and in- 
terested in the welfare and well-being 
of his neighbors. 

Our organization is thoroughly im- 
bued with this spirit of friendly, 
neighborly fellowship, not only in its 
dealings with customers, but also in 
carrying on its duties and obligations 
of citizenship. 

Co-operation Begets Co-operation 


I have always found that co-opera- 
tion begets co-operation. A business 
institution which co-operates with its 
fellow-citizens in civic betterment 
will, in return, receive co-operation 
from them. 

The primary responsibility for cre- 
ating this co-operative spirit must 
rest with the utility—because elec- 
tricity is so closely interwoven with 
the lives of citizens and with the con- 
duct of every business. 

Because the service we render is 
such a vital factor, we of the electric 
utility business are trustees of the 
public. As such, we must accept the 
responsibilities of this important trus- 
teeship, and the obligations of citizen- 
ship that go with it. If we fulfil these 
responsibilities and obligations with a 
sincere desire to serve, and with an 
honesty of purpose, we cannot but 
build in the minds of our fellow-citi- 
zens a feeling of confidence and re- 


And when we do that, we automat- 
ically carry out our obligation to those 
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IN THE WEST: 


We're a Public 
Servant, 
Not a Master 


James E£. Davidson 


President, Nebraska Power 
Company 


who are our business partners, 
through their security ownership. 
When we help build the community ; 
when we win from our customers 
their respect, their confidence, and 
their sympathetic understanding, we 
build our company and develop its 
business to greater heights. 

Honesty of purpose, however, must 
be the basis for all civic teamwork 
and successful public relations for a 
public utility. No amount of advertis- 
ing will create lasting co-operation 
and goodwill if it does not represent 
a thoroughly sound underlying pol- 
icy based on sincere and honest prin- 
ciples and fair play. 

The Omaha Unionist, a union labor 
publication, expressed this thought 
concerning our company in this way: 

An example of a public service company 
which comes before-us every day, is a 
company that fully realizes it is a public 
servant, and not a master. Every Omaha 
householder daily has reason to feel satis- 
fied with the efficient service, reasonable 
rates and courteous treatment rendered by 
the Nebraska Power Company. 

The officers and employees of the 
Nebraska Power Company participate 
actively in and contribute liberally to 
all worthy civic causes. We are well 
represented in Community Chest 
Drive personnel each year. Our em- 
ployees often head drives to raise 
funds for numerous kinds of local 
organizations. 

At one time the Chamber of Com- 
merce launched a campaign to raise 


a revolving fund to aid small indus- 
tries located in Omaha. Our com- 
pany contributed to this fund and 
our officers took a keen interest in its 
activities. As a result, the expan- 
sion of many small industries has 
been financed—resulting in greater 
payrolls and business activity for our 
city. Our company in turn benefited 
by increased electrical consumiption. 
On-the outskirts of the principal 
towns we serve, we maintain outdoor 
bulletins with messages like this: 


NortH Benp—A Goop Piace To Live 
Anpv To Do Busingss. Boost Your 
Home Town Att Day Lone. 


Within the communities themselves 
these bulletins have engendered a fine 
spirit of teamwork and co-operation 
with benefit to all. 

Here’s another story: The City of 
Omaha seriously needed signs to 
mark “downtown” streets. Nothing 
was being done about it. Our com- 
pany voluntarily purchased attractive 
porcelain street markers and placed 
them on our metal poles throughout 
the business district. We were high- 
ly complimented for this contribution. 


Electric Fans for the Sick 


Our company has always taken an 
active part in research and investiga- 
tion, aiming toward economical rural 
electrification. In connection with 
this, in 1928 E. A. Burnett, chancel- 
lor of the University of Nebraska, 
wrote: 


For some years the University of Ne- 
braska, through its College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, has been co-operating 
with your company in the investigation of 
problems connected with rural electrifica- 
tion. 

This work has been developed on a pure- 
ly scientific basis without any element of 
propaganda or biased publicity. We feel 
that it has been of material. assistance in 
solving our problems incident to installing 
electrical power on farm homes at a cost 
within the reach of the farmers by deter- 
mining types of equipment suitable to such 
use. 

For many years, during the hot 
Summer months our company has 
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President of Nebraska Power 


“When Omaha wants a man of outstand- 
ing ability to take charge of some great 
civic enterprise, Omaha invariably calls 
upon him,” is what one Nebraska news- 
paper says of James E. Davidson. His 
community-building activities prove it: 
Director in innumerable civic and social- 
service organizations; in 1923, chosen 
“King of Ak-Sar-Ben,” top civic honor 
for Omahans; in 1929, named Omaha’s 
First Citizen by the local post of the 
American Legion; “one of Nebraska’s most 
beloved citizens.” 


loaned electric fans to many sick 
persons who could not afford to buy 
them. This policy has built a rela- 
tionship which has been extremely 
gratifying to everyone concerned. 


next time you are driving south. 
(I say driving, because it is on no 
main-line railroad. ) 

It is a town of 1,650 population on 
U. S. Highway No. 1, a short dis- 
tance south of Augusta. In the cen- 
ter of the town stands one of the few 
actual slave markets still surviving 
anywhere. It is one of the oldest 
cities in the State and was the capital 
of Georgia many years ago. It has 
no industries of size and its chief 
business activities are in connection 
with the agricultural area surround- 
ing it. Its traditions and viewpoints 
are definitely those of the Old South. 

But in Louisville’s wired homes, 67 
per cent. have electric refrigerators, 
as compared with 40 per cent. for the 
nation as a whole. Forty per cent. of 
Louisville’s homes have electric 
ranges, with all of the release of time 
and the freedom from drudgery this 
appliance brings; only 6 per cent. of 
the homes throughout the United 


[et note of Louisville, Ga., the 






_- Unharassed by municipal owner- 
ship and rate agitations, our company 
has been enabled to carry on an ex- 
pansion program beneficial to our 
83,200 customers. 

At the present time we are spend- 
ing more than $2,000,000 for addi- 
tions and improvements to our sys- 
tem that will make us of even greater 
service to our communities. This 
expansion program is furnishing em- 
ployment to hundreds of people and 
means local expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars for supplies and 
materials. 

The territory we serve has grown 
steadily. Naturally, our company has 
benefited. However, our- customers 
and the public generally have bene- 
fited also. 

We have provided adequate elec- 
tric power for industries at very low 
rates. Practically every industry in 
our communities purchases its power 
service from our company. 

We have consistently lowered rates 
for electric use in the home. As a 
result of cheap electricity, 56.4 per 
cent.—a very high average—of the 
homes of Omaha enjoy the health- 
protection, conveniences, and econ- 
omies of electric refrigeration. 

We do not have a single rate or 
municipal-ownership agitation in any 
community we serve. 

Our company has never missed a 
preferred stock dividend. 

This proves that teamwork, co-op- 
eration, and a sincere desire to serve 
pay. Our company has benefited, but 


IN THE SOUTH: 


~ The Whole State 
Celebrates 


P. $. ARKWRIGHT 


President, Georgia Power 
Company 


States enjoy the benefits of this mod- 
ern appliance. Electric water heaters 
are in use in 34 per cent. of Louis- 
ville’s homes—and in only 2 per cent. 
of the nation’s homes. 

The figures are even more startling 
for Woodbine, Ga. It is a little town 
of 335 population, down near the 
Florida line in the piney woods 
country. You will find it on U. S. 
Highway No. 17, a few miles south 
of Brunswick. Of its wired homes, 
87 per cent. have electric refrigera- 





President of Georgia Power 


P. S. Arkwright has richly earned his 
place as one of Georgia’s leading citizens. 
Director of the Atlanta Community Chest ; 
chairman of its Advance Gifts Committee 
in this year’s campaign; trustee of Emory 
University ; trustee of the Beck Founda- 
tion, an educational and philanthropic or- 
ganization; president of the Atlanta Ad- 
visory Board of the Salvation Army; 
director of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce—these and many other community 
activities he has taken on his work-absorb- 
ing shoulders. 


so have the communities we serve— 
by low rates, good service, large pay- 
rolls, and a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness that builds rather 
than destroys. 


tors, against a national saturation of 
40 per cent. In electric ranges, 
Woodbine has 52 per cent. and the 
United States as a whole 6 per cent. 
In electric water heaters, the score is 
Woodbine 47.9 per cent. and the 
United States 2 per cent. 

Woodbine and Louisville rank 
highest in Georgia in the use of elec- 
tricity in the home. And “highest in 
Georgia” is no small distinction, for 
Georgia as a whole ranks highest of 
all the states east of the Rocky 
Mountains and fourth highest of all 
the 48 states. 

These are not isolated communities 
in Georgia which have made remark- 
able records in adopting the electrical 
way toward better living. There are 
many such Georgia cities and towns 
where modern invention has been 
called upon to serve the old tradition 
that never-ending drudgery is not 
living, that people must have at least 
some leisure from the exactions of 
the daily job if they are to make 
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progress and advance in future days. 

For the entire territory served by 
the Georgia Power Company—45,000 
square miles comprising about’ two- 
thirds of the area of Georgia—the 
average annual residential consump- 
tion for the year ending October 31 
was 1,160 kilowatt hours, more than 
60 per cent. higher than the national 
average of 705. 

Electrically, Georgia is an outstand- 
ing leader. 

These remarkable results could not 
have been achieved without an un- 
usual spirit of co-operation between 
the electric utility, its customers and 
the public at large. Such a spirit 
does exist in Georgia and it has re- 
cently been exemplified in a statewide 
contest which is. wholly without 
precedent, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Never before have I heard of a 
contest in which the cities and towns 
of a state were in competition to 
determine which were the leaders in 
the use and increased use of electric 
service in the home. Never before 
have I heard of a contest in which an 
electric utility company, its cus- 
tomers, the municipal authorities of 
the communities served by the utility 
and civic organizations in the various 
towns joined together to determine 
which towns were the champions in 
raising standards of living and im- 
proving home conditions through the 
adoption of electric conveniences. In 
fact, I have never heard of a contest 
even resembling this one. 

Such a contest was the Home 


‘Town Electrical Contest, which has 


just come to a conclusion. It was 
sponsored by the Georgia Power 
Company and $10,600 in prizes were 
offered. It extended over a year’s 
period ending October 31 and it 
reached its climax at a dinner held in 
Atlanta on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 4, at which the prizes were 


to succeed is one that strives to 
give to its customers something 
more than the physical commodity 


Te: business which is most likely ° 


that it sells. Even beyond that, it 
endeavors to administer its affairs so 
as to win the goodwill and respect of 
the community it serves. 

This philosophy is nowhere better 
demonstrated than in the public util- 
ity business. A utility must progress 
with the growth of its territory. The 
degree of that advancement is mea- 
sured by the way it merits the good- 
will of its customers. No community 
can reach its full development unless 
its public service companies expand 
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President of Long Island Lighting 


It has been said that the story of Ellis 
L. Phillips’ activities in the public utility 
business on Long Island is the story of 
modern Long Island itself. For many 
years a member of the Long Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he has worked on State 
Park development and community matters 
generally. He is a Trustee of Drew Uni- 
versity, and active in his Church both 
nationally and locally. These interests keep 
him in close touch with local civic affairs. 


awarded. More than 250 people from 
all parts of the State were present. 

The towns themselves, rather than 
individuals or teams, were the com- 
petitors in the contest, and the prizes 
ranging from $100 to $1,500 were 
awarded to the towns, to be expended 
through groups of citizens designated 
by the municipal authorities, for 
civic, charitable or educational pur- 
poses. Improvements and new equip- 
ment for community houses, new 
books for libraries, beautification of 
town squares and parks, installation 
of domestic science kitchens for 
schools are among the many projects 
that will benefit. Woodbine, Louis- 


IN THE NORTH: 


Growing with the 


Community 
ELLIS L. PHILLIPS 


President, Long Island 
Lighting Company 


their facilities with its progress. It 


is team-play that brings the complete | 


union which is necessary for the im- 
provement of community life. 


ville, Americus; Baxley and Reids- 
ville were the leading winners in a 
competition’ that was marked by 
active rivalry throughout the year. 

The essence of the contest was co- 
operation between the utility com- 
pany and the public in a work for the 
general good. The company’s com- 
mercial motive in stimulating in- 
creased use of its product was never 
concealed and was generally accepted 
as a proper motive. But it was wide- 
ly recognized at the beginning of the 
contest, and the realization grew as 
the year progressed, that any increase 
in the use of electricity by the homes 
throughout the territory would bring 
greater benefits to the individual 
homes throughout the territory than 
to the company itself. And by the time 
the contest ended, there was general 
recognition that a town’s average an- 
nual consumption of residential elec- 
tricity was a real measure of the 
town’s progressiveness, of the alert- 
ness of its citizens in making use of 
modern servants. 

There is every reason for co-opera- 
tion between an electric company and 
its customers. 

The slogan of the Georgia Power 
Company for many years has been 
“A Citizen Wherever We Serve,” and 
we try to live up to it. We take part, 
as a company and as individuals, in 
community activities. For many 
years, we have done everything with- 
in our power to stimulate the State’s 
development, industrially and agri- 
culturally. We do not hold back, but 
join in gladly, when movements are 
started for advancement of the State 
or of individual communities. 

In the Home Town Electrical Con- 
test, we feel that we have. been hold- 
ing true to our slogan. We believe 
that it has helped to make many 
Georgia towns better towns, and the 
people of Georgia apparently think 
so, too. 


The year 1936 marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Long Island Lighting Company. 
During the quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since that time the terri- 
tory supplied by the Company has 
been and is one of the most rapidly 
growing areas in the United States, 
its population having increased 205 
per cent. during that period. This 
growth presented a double problem to 
the Company. 

First, there was the obligation of 
meeting the demand for physical ser- 
vice. This rapidly increasing neces- 
sity for gas and electricity has been 

(Continued on page 47) 
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UTILITIES’ MOST FEARLESS DEFENDER: 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


B. C. FORBES 


44QRIVEN the same subsidies as 
TVA has received, we can im- 
mediately put into effect rates 
below the TVA rates.” 

That defy was hurled at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by Wendell L. Will- 
kie, president of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, when the 
President visited the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority territory two years ago 
and extolled the (alleged) achieve- 
ments of that Governmental agency. 

Mr. Willkie has become recognized 
as Defender Number One of the pub- 
lic utility industry. 

He belongs to the new, progressive 
school. There are no vulnerable spots 


.in his armor: He became a utility 


executive only four years ago and 
has no misdeeds to be raked over, 
no skeletons in his utility closet, 
therefore no reason for shirking from 
defending the interests of his myriads 
of security owners. 

“The corporation of which I have 
the honor to be the President, has 
over 200,000 security holders; I 
yield to no public official in the ex- 
alted obligation that such a trustee- 
ship imposes upon me,” he told poli- 
tical probers. 

In opposing unfair Governmental 
competition, he is battling for others 


rather than for himselfi—he was a 
successful lawyer before he entered 
the utility field, and such is his repu- 
tation that he probably could make 
far more money practising law than 
as a utility executive. 

It was Wendell ‘Willkie, and Wen- 
dell Willkie alone, who stood up 
manfully to President Roosevelt at 
the recent conference among Govern- 
ment officials, bankers and _ utility 
leaders in the White House. He 
was all for conciliation but scorned 
surrender. He frankly told the Presi- 
dent that he was more than willing 
to talk matters over with TVA heads 
with a view to reaching some equita- 
ble arrangement covering his corpor- 
ation’s vast territory included in the 
TVA area. But he refused to with- 
draw the legal measures he had taken 
unless and until a satisfactory modus 
vivendi had been reached. 

Commonwealth & Southern has 
more at stake than any other enter- 
prise affected by the tax-fed TVA. 
Mr. Willkie thus briefly describes his 
corporation : 

“The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation owns utility operating 
companies in 11 States. Its power 
systems are in middle-sized cities, 
towns and rural areas. We have in 


our entire system only two cities of 
over 250,000 population and only sev- 
en cities of over 100,000 population. 
The average population per com- 
munity served is only 1,851. 


“In the 11 States in which we op- 
erate our rates for domestic consump- 
tion are lower in each State than the 
rates of the so-called independent 
companies operating in such States. 
They are likewise lower in each 
State, taking into account taxes, than 
the rates of municipally operated sys- 
tems in such States, with the excep- 
tion of the section of Mississippi 
where the heavily subsidized TVA 
rates are applicable. 


“Helped by the objective rate plan, 
devised by our company in 1932, the 
average residential electric rate in the 
territory served by our operating 
companies declined from 5.19 cents 
in 1932 to 3.96 cents in 1935, and 
for the year ended October 31, 1936, 
to 3.60 cents.” 


By what route did Mr. Willkie 
travel to his present position of utility 
leadership ? 


A Hoosier, son of a distinguished 
lawyer, he was educated at Culver 
Military Academy, Oberlin College, 
the University of Indiana, and Chi- 
cago University. At college and law 
school he attained fame as a debater. 
He. was spurred to do his best both 
in preparation and in combat, not so 
much by desire to floor his opponents, 
as by fear of what his father would 
think and say should he be worsted— 
to say nothing of his mother: Both 
his parents were lawyers, therefore 
intensely interested in their budding 
legal son. 


He Still Can Smile 


Broad-shouldered, muscular, athle- 
tic, Wendell’s physical prowess was 
matched by his mental vigor. To 
these winning qualities; were added 
an extremely genial personality, an 
irrepressible sense of humor, a spon- 
taneous smile, kindly sympathy and 
more tolerance than customary in a 
zealous, seriously-minded, ambitious 
young man. Notwithstanding all the 
gigantic troubles he has wrestled with 
during recent times, he has retained 
these qualities—they have ripened 
with the years. 

After receiving his LL.B. degree, 
he practised law with his father for 
a short time, then moved to Akron, 
Ohio, became member of a law firm 
and general counsel for the Northern 
Ohio Power & Light Company, now 
a part of Commonwealth & Southern. 
New York beckoned in the days of 
the boom. He quickly made his mark 
representing important utility, rail- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Let's Have a Look 
at the Record! 


ERE’S what just one phase of moderni- 

zation has done for the railroads. Yet less 
than four years ago, the streamlined train 
was wholly unknown! . . . What moderniza- 
tion can do for the railroads, it can do for 
other industries. What equally revolutionary 
new equipment has been developed for your 
business in the last four years? 


oom ae 
VOILE Tea 


| C Green D1amMonpD: Diesel-electric powered. Makes a mile- 

a-minute average on the Illinois Central’s 294-mile Chi- 
cago-St. Louis line. Schedule: Four hours, 55 minutes. Best 
previous standard-train schedule: Five hours, 30 minutes. First 
trip May 17. To November 13, had doubled passenger traffic 
on the run. 


x e Comet: Diesel-electric powered. Averages 60 m.p.h. on 
New York, New Haven & Hartford’s 44-mile run be- 
tween Boston and Providence; standard trains average 48 
m.p.h. Passengers carried June 5, 1935-Nov. 14, 1936: 201,082, 
an estimated 15 per cent. increase over traffic which the New 
Haven believes that conventional service would attract. 
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hk Y C Mercury: Steam powered. Began service on New 

York Central between Cleveland and Detroit July 15. 
Average speed, 60 m.p.h.; cuts an hour from previous best 
schedule. In August, the Central had to order two more cars 
for the train; the original seven couldn’t handle the 200 per 
cent. jump in patronage. 


GM &N Reset: Twin units, diesel-electric powered. Be- 

tween Aug. 1, 1935 and Oct. 1, 1936, carried 176,- 
142 passengers on the 488-mile Gulf, Mobile & Northern run 
between New Orleans and Jackson, Tenn. Schedule only 
slightly faster; economy, comfort, the main objectives. Has 
increased revenue per train mile 38 per cent. over standard- 
train predecessor. 


¥ t C . 7 & ¥ Fiyinc YANKEE: Diesel-electric powered. 

Since April 1, 1935, has run the Maine Cen- 
tral-Boston & Maine between Boston and Bangor, Me. Forty 
per cent. of questionnaired passengers in first six months had 
been recaptured from private cars, busses. In front of a B. & 
M. ticket office, a group of five people refused free automobile 
ride to destination offered by driver who wanted company ; they 
preferred to “ride streamline.” Often necessary to run second 
section (conventional train). 











8 & 0 Royal BLue: Steam powered, eight cars, makes the 

224-mile Washington-Jersey City run on the Balti- 
more & Ohio in four hours, averaging 56 m.p.h., slashing 30 
minutes from previous best schedule. First run May 24, 1935. 
Since then, has carried twice as many passengers as the stand- 
ard train it replaced. ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Similar to Royal Blue, 
but hauled with diesel-electric locomotive. Runs the 284-mile 
B.&O. (Alton) route between Chicago-St. Louis in four hours, 
55 minutes. In 17 months, has doubled passenger volume. 


UP City or Denver: Twin units, diesel-electric powered. 

First trip on Union Pacific-Chicago & North Western 
route between Chicago-Denver June 18. Runs 1,048 miles in 
16 hours. For further details, see page 12. 


Crry or Porttanp: Diesel-electric powered. Started 

service on U.P.-C.&N.W. between Chicago and Portland, 
Ore., June 6, 1935... . Other U.P. streamlined “City” trains: 
SALINA—first of the streamliners; runs between Kansas City, 
Mo., Topeka and Salina, Kan. San Francisco—Chicago and 
San Francisco. Los ANGELES—Chicago and Los Angeles. The 
U.P. notes about the new equipment: “These trains have all 
been operating to capacity. The increase in passenger travel is 
highly satisfactory.” For further details, see page 12. 


4 | L * HiawaTHa: Steam powered. Runs the 421 miles 

on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific be- 
tween Chicago and Minneapolis in 420 minutes; between Chi- 
cago-St. Paul, runs 410 miles in 390 minutes with six stops. 
“Has changed travel habits”; 398,189 passengers to Dec. 1. 


Denver ZEPHYR: Twin units, diesel-electric pow- 
ered. First trip, Nov. 8. Averages 65 m.p.h. on 
16-hour schedule over Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 1,034,- 
mile Chicago-Denver line. Traffic: “Especially gratifying.” 


C a &Q PioNEER ZEPHYR: Diesel-electric powered. From 

Nov. 11, 1934 to April 30, 1936, carried 110,700 
passengers between Kansas City, Mo., and Lincoln, Neb. “A tre- 
mendous success.” Other Burlington diesel-electric-powered 
“Zephyr” trains: Twrns—Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis in sev- 
en hours; to, be replaced in December by much larger Zephyrs. 
Mark TWAIN—more than doubled passenger miles on St. Louis- 
Burlington, Iowa local service between Oct., 1935 and May, 
1936. Sam Hovuston—Started Fort Worth-Dallas-Houston 
service Oct. 1; since then, has operated “practically at capacity.” 
.. . Of all its streamlined trains, the Burlington says, “There 
has also been a very attractive saving in operating costs.” 
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it’s all a part of modernized raliread selling when 
Hiawatha becomes a Mohawk Indian tribesman on 


—And when Buffale Bill's granddaughter, astride a herse, christens the Burlington's 
brand-new Denver Zephyr train by whacking a bettie of champagne over its nose 


Modernization Rides the Rails 


sit HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


On page 12, William Averell Harriman ably describes 
to-day’s revolution in railroad management and methods. 
Herewith, some notes on railroad modernization—espe- 
cially in up-to-the-minute, “circus stuff’ merchandising. 


HEN a manufacturer writes his 

okay on a thoroughgoing mod- 

ernization program, he expects 
to do these things : 

1. Modernize his product. 

2. Modernize the machinery which 
makes his product. 

3. Modernize the methods of sell- 
ing his product. 

Which is precisely what the rail- 
roads are doing as they roll up their 
sleeves and begin to whip their giant 
plants into up-to-the-minute shape. 

The railroad’s product is trans- 
portation. Safety and dependability 
in railroad transportation have long 
been taken for granted. 

But not speed. And speed is what’s 
wanted to-day. 

So speeding up has been the rail- 
road order of the day. Denver, 
which used to be a night and a day 
from Chicago by passenger train, is 
now only an overnight jump away. 
The Chicago - St. Paul - Minneapolis 
run has become a racetrack for three 
lines, with more than three hours 
slashed off the previous nine-hours- 
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‘plus schedules. The Pacific Coast is 


21 hours nearer the East. And even 
trains which are practically unknown 
are running faster: The Pennsyl- 
vania’s not-widely-known Union be- 
tween Chicago and Cincinnati hits 75 
miles an hour on some stretches. Five 
or six years ago, 30 passenger trains 
ran on mile-a-minute schedules. To- 
day, the number exceeds 400. And 
so closely are running times now 
figured that one train—the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford’s 
Comet between Providence and Bos- 
ton—follows a timetable which is 
worked out in seconds. 
Passenger-train speed-ups have 
grabbed the public spotlight because 
many of them have been accom- 
plished by that most dramatic of all 
types of railroad equipment, the 
streamlined train. But more impor- 
tant both to the railroad and to the 
business man are freight-train speed- 
ups. Many merchandise freights now 
run on schedules which, calling for 
running speeds between stops and 
slow-downs of 60 miles an hour or 


more, would do credit to not a few 
passenger trains of 1930—and 1936. 

Their names, too, are reminiscent 
of passenger service. The St. Louis- 
San Francisco’s Frisco Flash flashes 


from, St. Louis. to Oklahoma City in 


163% hours—541 miles, at an average 
of 32.4 miles an hour. . The Southern 
Pacific does still better with the San 
Francisco-Los Angeles Overnight, 
which averages 38 miles an hour, 
And topping both of these is the St. 
Louis Southwestern’s 40-mile-an- 
hour Blue Streak between East St. 
Louis and Pine Bluff, Ark.; and the 
New York Central’s Merchandiser, 
which clips off 42.7 miles an hour on 
an overnight rush between New York 
City and Buffalo. 

This speeding up all along the line 
of railroad service is largely possible 
because the roads have profited by 
Item Two in their modernization pro- 
gram: Modernizing the machinery 
which makes the product—which is 
transportation. 

Running freight cars on passenger- 
car trucks is one modern-machinery 
idea which makes these fast trips 
possible. Another is to haul the 
trains with passenger locomotives, or 
with types of locomotives which are 
interchangeable between passenger 
and freight service—mostly huge 
4-8-4’s with big driving wheels and 
enormous power. Speeded service 
also comes from a combination of 
many other details: Larger tenders 
which eliminate stops for fuel and 
water; better traffic-control and dis- 
patching methods to eliminate stand- 
ing time ; improved roadbeds ; heavier 
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WENTY-EIGHT years ago Goodyear 

first developed this familiar diamond- 
block tread design to meet the demand for 
greater traction and safety, and called it 
fittingly the All-Weather Tread. 


Today — after nearly three decades marked 
by spectacular advances in other phases of 
tire building — the All-Weather Tread still 
survives virtually unchanged! 


During these years it has withstood the chal- 
lenge of a host of ‘“‘revolutionary” designs — 
most of them forgotten today. It has met the 
demands of faster cars, improved roads and 
crowded traffic—and steadily increased its 


THE SURVIVAL 
OF THE FITTEST 


GREATEST NAME 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





leadership as the world’s most popular tread. 


That is why we say the superiority of the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Tire is more 
than just a matter of opinion. Its ability to 
give you longer wear, to give you safer, 
surer-footed traction and road-holding grip is 
proven by the fact that for twenty-one years 
it has been true “more people ride on 


Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 
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rails, realignment and leveling of 
tracks, and new banking on curves to 
eliminate speed restrictions; better 
lubrication of equipment ; better spac- 
ing of signals and of water and fuel 
stations ; increasing the pipe diameters 
of water tanks so that Water will flow 
more swiftly from tank to tender; 
and so on almost endlessly. 

But speed isn’t everything. And 
many other things which have little 
direct relation with speed are being 
done to modernize the machinery of 
the railroads. 

New lightweight freight cars, now 
taking to the rails in substantial num- 
bers, eliminate costly deadweight. 
Five cars have been newly built to 
carry dry ice from manufacturing to 
distributing points ; because they were 
specially designed for the job, their 
payload is five times that of ordinary 
box cars converted to dry-ice service. 
Experiments are being made with 
new special-use I.c.l. freight contain- 
ers: One of them, a refrigerated 
unit, weighs only 550 pounds and can 
be picked’ up and delivered by motor 
truck. The Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Reading have just built new “lux- 
ury” cabooses for their trainmen. 

Motive power, too, is getting a new 
lease on life. Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, as on many streamlined trains 
and switch engines, are cutting op- 
erating costs drastically. The steam 
engine is meeting this challenge with 
new designs and new ideas which in- 
crease power without increasing 
weight, and greatly improve its eff- 
_ ciency. 


Disk Wheels for Locomotives 


The up-to-date iron horse has a 
host of new cost-cutting devices in 
its structure. Its tender carries a tank 
whose bottom also serves as the frame 
of the car, thus eliminating extra 
parts and adding to capacity without 
adding to weight. Instead of ordin- 
ary spoke driving wheels, it may have 
“disk” wheels—a new type which, 
through new design and redistribu- 
tion of metal, matches the strength 
of the old type with less weight and 
less pounding of the track. In the 
cab may be a device which auto- 
matically tells the engineer whether 
or not he is running his locomotive 
at peak efficiency. And a myriad of 
other innovations, minor in them- 
selves, add up to tremendous progress 
in getting more power out of less 
fuel. As the railroads take delivery 
of the new locomotives which have 
recently been ordered, they are find- 
ing that it’s true what locomotive 
builders say about engines: In the 
last decade or so, more has been done 
to improve the steam locomotive than 
in all its previous history. 
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Western Railroads 


The winners ef the railroad-handear derby staged last 
Summer In busy Chieage streets. Inspired merchandising! 
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Boston & Maine 


Neo more milepost counting to find The Flying Yankee’s 
speed—another goodwill-creating idea from the rails 


Nor have passenger cars gone beg- 
ging, as William Averell Harriman, 
Union Pacific’s chairman, points out 
on page 12. Several hundred light- 
weight passenger cars are beginning 
to make an important place for them- 
selves in local and long-distance serv- 
ice. Still newer designs are coming 
along. An experimental Santa Fe 
coach weighs 52,000 pounds where a 
comparable Santa Fe coach of 
standard construction weighs 160,000 
pounds. A new Pullman which made 
its initial run late in November is 40 
per cent..lighter than a comparable 
standard Pullman. And on several 
lines lightweight, streamlined “rail 
busses” are bringing passengers back 
to the railroads. 

Some of these rail busses are air- 
conditioned. And some railroad men 
believe that air conditioning has done 
more to recapture passenger traffic 
than all the speed records and fare 
reductions in the world. At any rate, 
the railroads have plunged heavily on 
it. The first air-conditioned car—a 
Baltimore & Ohio diner—made its 
bow only six years ago. Since then, 
the railroads and the Pullman Com- 
pany have spent nearly $100,000,000 
in equipping the 7,846 air-conditioned 
cars they now have. The Baltimore 


& Ohio even runs an air-conditioned 
local train between Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Other new comfort-creating ideas 
are riding the rails in passenger cars. 
Cars with long berths for tall men. 
Tavern cars and cars with cocktail 
rooms. Cars with telephones which 
connect them with other cars on the 
train. Lunch-counter cars. Cars with 
windows which open like those in 
your automobile. Day coaches with 
the luxuries of parlor cars. Cars with 
speedometers so passengers won't 
have to count mileposts. And—es- 
pecially welcome to light sleepers— 
dining cars which run through from 
terminal to terminal, thus eliminating 
switching time, cutting out crashing 
and banging, and providing a recrea- 
tion car during non-eating hours. 

A few trains—the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern’s Rebel, the Chicago & 
North Western’s 400, and the Union 
Pacific’s Challenger (page 12), for 
example—even take a tip from the 
airlines and furnish hostesses to 
watch over passengers. And last 
Summer, passengers on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific’s 
Olympian were entertained with In- 
dian ceremonials when the train 
stopped to change engines at Mo- 
bridge, S. D. 

New and important as faster serv- 
ice and better equipment are in the 
modernization program of the rail- 
roads, the most startling change has 
come from modernized, up-to-the- 
minute selling methods. 

“Circus stuff,” some disgruntled 
old-timers call it. The fact remains 
that it works. It catches the public 
eye, gets people to thinking about 
railroads, and thus gets them to using 
railroads. 


Start 'Em With a Bang 


No longer does the railroad quietly 
and unobtrusively slip new equipment 
into service. Instead, it’s christened 
or “launched” as a bottle of cham- 
pagne is broken over its nose; or per- 
haps it’s tied up in huge red ribbons 
and, accompanied by Santa Claus, is 
presented to the American public as 
a Christmas gift from the road which 
bought it. The new unit may try to 
break some kind of record on its first 
run. Quite probably, it will be sent 
on a public exhibition tour of cities 
along the line. 

This procedure applies to locomo- 
tives, freight cars and standard pass- 
enger cars as well as to streamlined 
trains. The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western made up a train of mod- 
ern engines, freight cars and pass- 
enger cars and sent it on a tour of 
the territory, during which it drew 
170,000 spectators in 40 cities and 
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LOCOMOTIVES, which represent less 
than 10% of a railroad’s property in- 
vestment, are responsible for over 30% 
of a railroad’s operating expenses. 

Modern locomotives, urgently need- 
ed in large numbers on the American 
railroads today, will return the initial 
investment in a few years and pro- 
vide large additional savings over 


their economic life. 


LOCOMOTIVE EARNINGS 


Net operating income will be most 
favorably affected by the reduction 
in operating expenses made possible 
by the use of modern locomotives. 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS stands ready to supply the 
best of materials, engineering skill 
and workmanship for satisfying the 
needs of the railroads for new 


locomotives and locomotive parts. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 


Burnham, Pa. 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Rochelle, Ill. 
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FIRST CHOICE OF THE SMART MOTOR CAR MONEY 


Exciling New 1937 
STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


125 NCH WHEELBASE 
11S HORSEPOWER 

















Smart motor car buyers who have 
examined and driven the exciting new 
1937 Studebaker President Eight know 
that it excels many cars that are 
considerably more costly. © Powered by 
a 1937 version of the great eight 
cylinder Studebaker engine that holds 
every stock car record from 3,000 to 
30,000 miles, the President is probably 
the most sightly car on the motoring 
scene. ® Engineered into it is that great 
safety advancement obtainable only in 
Studebaker cars—the automatic hill 
holder. And it presents the engine- 
saving, gas-saving automatic overdrive 
in its finest form, plus the added 
economy of the sensational new Fram 


tee SPOTL 
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oil cleaner. © The capacious President 
interior is rich with the simplicity and 
charm for which Helen Dryden’s 
designing is famed. ® A new lower 
Irame, a new underslung hypoid gear 
rear axle and a flat 18-gallon 

gasoline tank give this President more 
usable space for luggage than any car 
of the times. Its doors stay closed 
tightly even if shut only lightly, thanks 
to a revolutionary new rotary lock. @ In 
addition to its unexpectedly low price, 
$965 and up at the factory, the 
purchase of a President is made still 
easier for those who are budgeting, 
through the Studebaker C.I.T. plan. 
Studebaker Corp’n., South Bend, Ind. 
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towns. The Pennsylvania exhibited a 
train of all-steel, air-conditioned cars 
in a number of cities; and its new 
streamlined steam locomotive at- 
tracted 102,000 people in the first 11 
cities it visited—one-fifth of their 
combined population. A traveling 
new-equipment show for the North- 
ern Pacific’s North Coast Limited 
was seen by 125,000 visitors on a 
2,500-mile tour. And _ streamlined 
trains, of course, are tremendous 
drawing cards. Nearly all of them 
are sent on exhibition trips before 
they go into regular service, and 345,- 

people saw the New Haven’s 
Comet on its pre-view tour through 
southern New England. 


Railroads Go Exhibitionist 


The whole railroad industry seems 
to be turning exhibitionist. The new- 
type passenger trains—and some old 
ones—have distinctive whistles, for 
example. One reason is that greater 
speed requires that the whistle be 
heard a greater distance. But another 
reason is that people, hearing it, will 
say “There goes the streamliner!”, 
and thus give the train a bit of free 
advertising. The Southern Pacific 
also manages to get some free adver- 
tising into the new dining-car menus 
which it has designed especially for 
children; each menu carries a verse 
and a typical one is: 


The Pullman porter’s work is light, 
He used to polish shoes all night, 
But on our air-conditioned line 

He can’t find dust on shoes to shine. 


Top favorites in the new selling 
kits of the railroads are merchandis- 
ing “stunts” which get their names 
into the papers or drive home a vital 
selling point. The Seaboard Air 
Line’s Orange Blossom Special 
gives a style show of Winter-resort 
fashions en route from New York to 
F lorida. The Chicago & North West- 
ern’s 400 shows moving-picture cri- 
tics a preview of a first-run picture 
on the Chicago-Milwaukee leg of its 
run. Cakes are cut and locomotive 
engineers become members of Indian 
tribes on the birthdays of crack new 
trains. And station porters and rail- 
road-handcar teams stage races in 
Chicago streets during Western Rail- 
road Week. 

Many more passenger trains now 
have names— another better-mer- 
chandising idea. To-day, the number 
exceeds a thousand, where it was 
only 600 in 1931. And this total does 
not take into consideration the rapid- 
ly developing idea of naming fast 
freights. Poetic and romantic pas- 
senger-train titles are plentiful—The 
Firefly, The Portland Rose, The 
Queen of the Valley, The Caribbean 
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Mail—but names of prominent per- 
sonages and names with local signi- 
ficance get the call in most of the 
recent christenings: The George 
Washington, The Robert E. Lee, The 
Will Rogers, The Edison. The Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern’s streamlined 
Rebel got off to a bad start because 
its run is through the South and 
Southerners don’t like to be called 
“rebels”; but the road has finally 
made its patrons understand that the 
Rebel is so named because it sym- 
bolizes a rebellion against conven- 
tional passenger equipment. 

Like all modern merchandisers, the 
railroads are taking up color in a big 
way. Black, Pullman green and red 
used to be standard colors inside and 
out. That is no longer entirely true. 
The silver or aluminum or brown- 
and-buff of streamlined trains is 
breaking the monotony; the Rebel 
glories in red, silver and grey; and 
the Milwaukee’s Hiawatha is a flashy 
combination of orange, brown, ma- 
roon, black, grey and gold, topped 
off with shining chromium. Again, 
the selling and advertising slant is re- 
sponsible: No one who sees these 
colorful trains is likely to forget them. 


Fawn, Musk, Mulberry 


But it’s in the interiors of the new 
equipment that color really runs riot. 
The New York Central’s Mercury 
uses tans, browns, musk, rust, bright 
blue, bright red, green and grey (in- 
cidentally, the Mercury has another 
distinction ; with floodlighted locomo- 
tive driving wheels and brilliant in- 
terior lighting effects, it uses more 
electricity for lighting than any other 
train). Upholstery, floor and wall 
colors of a new-type Pullman ob- 
servation lounge include aluminum, 
blue, terra cotta, brown, rose and 
ivory. Within the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy’s two new Denver 
Zephyrs are tan, henna, brown, cho- 
colate, grey-blue, blue, rose, fawn, 
buff and mulberry; moreover, each 
individual bedroom has its individual 
decorative treatment. And even the 
interiors of new cars for commuter 
service are being spruced up with rich 
colors on the Lackawanna and the 
Boston & Maine. 

Another new railroad promotion is 
new types of excursions which have 
been worked out in the last year or 
two: Bicycle trains, snow trains, 
trains to take hikers to the country, 
and mystery trains (whose passen- 
gers don’t know where they’re going 
until they get there)—all of which 
bring in new revenue. Then, too, 
there are “railroad wonder trips,” 
“off-the-beaten-track trips” and “rail 
tambles” which, as sightseeing tours 
(Continued on page 46) 
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By day or by night, you'll find George 
Washington’s Railroad the most comfort- 
able and economical way to travel between 
East and West! Imperial Salon cars, 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s idea of what a day 
coach should be, provide such extras as 
free individudl revolving chairs, modern 
white porcelain washrooms, and a host of 
other luxuries—all at the new low fare 
of 2 cents a mile. Or for 3 cents a mile 
you can ride in Pullmans . . . Sleep Like 
a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! 
Take your choice—and, whichever you 
choose, you'll have a truly enjoyable trip. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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Original Pr decessor Cmpary Founded Ge ie Washington a W785 = st 
“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS— Union Station; CHICAGO — 


12th Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS — Union Statien; LOUISVILLE — Central Station; 
CINCINNATI — Union Terminal; WASHINGTON — Union Station; PHILADELPHIA — Pena- 


sylvania R.R. Stations; NEW YORK — Pennsylvania Station. 
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What's New 
in Business 


First Fire-Proof Ship 


What is claimed to be the first 
completely fire-proof ship ever to sail 
the seas will make its initial trip be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands the first week in January. 

The ship is the Catherine, whose 
reconditioning for A. H. Bull & 
Company has just been completed in 
the yards of Maryland Drydock 
Company of Baltimore. 

Every passenger-ship material 
which is of a combustible nature has 
been made proof against fire. Ordin- 
arily, wood is used for sheathing, 
joiner bulkheads, furniture, and 
doors of passenger and crew quar- 
tefs. But in the Catherine, sheathing 
arid joiner bulkheads are made of an 
asbestos composition; doors and fur- 
niture are metal; and all draperies 
have been impregnated with a fire- 
proofing solution. 

Another safety factor is a system 
of steel fire-screen bulkheads, insu- 
lated with asbestos. If a fire breaks 
out in spite of all precautions, the 
doors of the bulkheads near the blaze 
will be slammed, and the fire con- 
fined to the one spot. 





BUSINESS HEADLINES 


EAGLE’S GHOST 


Two Weeks of Business News 








Ghost of NRA’s Blue Eagle continues to haunt business. 
George L. Berry, Federal Co-ordinator for Industrial 
Co-operation, calls for recovery “crusade” as business, labor, leaders meet in 
Washington to work out legislation “to end unemployment” ; but labor shows more 
enthusiasm for the confab than business. Meanwhile, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association proposes yoluntary state-by-state NRA among nation’s storekeepers; 
and A. F. of L., in Tampa convention which sidesteps CIO industrial-vs-craft-union 
issue, demands 30-hour-week law, whose introduction in 1933 led to passage of 
National Industrial Recovery Act as a less harmful substitute. 


MOST COSTS. Seamen’s strike (termed by N. Y. Journal of Commerce the 


most costly labor dispute in a decade) drags into second 
month with ship-owners and strikers deadlocked, unions fighting unions, many 
U. S. ships tied up (mostly intercoastal ) but many sailing despite strikers’ efforts. 


ROUSING TRADE 








Merchants rejoice over “rousing good” Christmas trade, 
swelled by extra dividends, bonuses, wage increases (page 
33). Storekeepers, having paid $3,650,000,000 at wholesale for their holiday stocks 
($250,000,000 greater than last year), find themselves hard pressed to meet total 
Christmas demand running at $6,200,000,000 rate in retail. prices. 


RAIL FLOOD 





Railroads release flood of equipment orders as October profits 
are reported at 55 per cent. over October, 1935, and as car- 
loadings hold 20 per cent. above 1935, 40 per cent. above 1934. Burlington orders 
10 locomotives, 6,250 freight cars; takes delivery of two new streamlined trains. 
Southern Pacific, Chicago & North Western, Union Pacific, chip in to order two 
17-car streamliners to replace those now on Chicago-San Francisco-Los Angeles 
runs (page 19). Rock Island decides to buy six streamlined trains, its first venture 
with the new-type equipment. New York Central orders 100 steam locomotives 
for $8,600,000, largest engine purchase since 1929. Orders for steel rails mount 
into hundreds of thousands of tons. For the why and wherefore of all this buying 
see pages 12, 20. 


“OKAY” STAMP 





U. S. Supreme Court stamps “Okay” on California, Illinois, 
“fair trade” laws forbidding sale of standard trade-marked 
goods for prices lower than the ones fixed by producers. Reasoning: Merchants 
buy the goods, but manufacturer still retains the trade mark on them; therefore, 
‘manufacturer may protect goodwill accruing to trade mark by making and en- 
forcing contract with retailer to prohibit price cutting. Possible consequences of 
decision: Passage of “fair trade” acts by additional states (14 already have them) ; 
curb on loss leaders; increased sale of private brands if makers of trade-marked 





goods try to fix prices too high. 











Christmas Shop 


When employees of A. Nash Com- 
pany (men’s clothing, Cincinnati) 
begin to decorate the shop four days 
before Christmas this year, they 
won’t startle company executives 
quite as much as they did in 1935. 

For there will be precedent for the 


_Empleyecs of A. Nash Company, Cincinnati, add a sew note te the holiday season with a decerated shop 
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idea—which there wasn’t last De- 
cember, when company officials, walk- 
ing into the shop one morning a few 
days before Christmas, found it a 
blaze of red and green ribbons and 
shiny tinsel. The plan, says the com- 
pany, was conceived and executed 
entirely by the workers, and was 
wholly spontaneous on their part. 


Program for Labor Peace 


When Andrew W. Robertson, 
chairman of Westinghouse Electric, 
issued a Thanksgiving proclamation 
to employees late in November, he 
proudly made one statement which 
some other companies would like to 
be able to make: 

“The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company has not 
only enjoyed prosperity but has ex- 
perienced peace and tranquillity above 
the average.” 

Points in the Westinghouse em- 
ployee-relations program to which 
this “peace and tranquillity” in 1936 
is credited are: 

1. The “good neighbor” policy 
which is applied by the company in 
all its relations with employees. The 
same courtesy which is shown to 
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BECAUSE it is in human nature to want better things, and now that 


the ways are opened for these wants to be satisfied, we believe that— 


@ Years of intense modernization are set- 
ting in. 


@ Housing will experience the greatest ex- 
pansion in its history. 


@ Increase in the use of electricity and gas 
in the next ten years will exceed the growth 
of any previous period. 


@ At the rate of present growth, consump- 
tion of electricity in New York City will 
double in eight years. 


@ Electric appliances and gas-heating 
equipment in the home will literally abolish 
all but the slightest manual labor. 


@ Air conditioning will become common- 


place. 


Aiding in this development, and affected by it, will be the promotional policies 
of the utilities themselves, working for improved service and consistently lower 
tates to provide higher standards of living for all classes of the population. This is 
an all-industry, all-American movement in which every type of business and the 


workers in those businesses will have an active share. 
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Why Europe’‘s 
largest railway 
station is in ... 


LEIPZIG 


OR 700 YEARS, the world’s shrewd- 

est merchants have been meeting 
in Leipzig. Today—at the semi-annual 
fairs—more than 8,000 exhibitors 
from 22 countries show their wares to 
225,000 buyers from 75 countries. 


The Spring Fair of 1937 opens Feb- 
ruary 28th. Your business will profit by 
your attendance. 


In the General Merchandise Fairs 
(Feb. 28 to Mar. 5), the exhibits cover 
every line for the department store 
and the specialized store. In the Great 
Engineering and Building Fair (Feb. 28 
to Mar. 8), there will be 2,500 exhibits 

' of machinery (practically all in oper- 
ation), equipment and manufacturing 
processes—for every industry. 


These Fairs are international—rep- 
resenting the newest offerings of every 
civilized country. Whether you buy, or 
merely inspect, you cannot fail to build 
profits—simply by knowing what the 
whole world offers in your business. 


Please write for Booklet No. 24. Tell 
us of your interests. We can help you 
plan in advance how to make profits 
out of this trip. Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE | FAIRS 


FOR 700 YEARS 
the Woudds market place 
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strangers is shown to all workers 
within the organization. 

2. Clear definition of each em- 
ployee’s job; no overlapping of 
authority. 

3. Wage rates which compare fav- 
orably with those paid elsewhere. 

4. Keeping each worker completely 
informed on company affairs, so that 
he feels he is a real part of the organ- 
ization. “We are like a great army,” 
one official told Forses. “Naturally 
we have a few generals. But the bat- 
tle is won by the army.” 

5. Careful selection of personnel. 

6. Last but not least, the Westing- 
house incentive plan, whereby wages 
are hitched to profits, going up when 
profits rise, dropping when they de- 
cline (Forses, June 1, page 40). 


Diesel Drives Ahead =. 


In December, leaders of the power 
industries, in New York for the Na- 
tional Power Show, gathered to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of 
the diesel engine’s introduction to 
America; to honor the memory of its 
inventor, Dr. Rudolf Diesel; and to 
talk about the diesel engine’s progress 
and its future. 

The diesel engine, like the gasoline 
engine, is an  internal-combustion 
power plant. But it uses lower-grade 
and cheaper fuel; and combustion 
comes, not from an electric spark set 
off by an ignition system, but from 
heat generated spontaneously by tre- 
mendous pressure in the cylinders. 

Like many new things, the diesel 
got off to a slow start. It was heavy, 
noisy, dirty. And not until a myriad 
of technical problems were solved did 
it begin to get consideration in indus- 
try and transportation. Nevertheless, 
its simplicity and economy in opera- 
tion were points in its favor, and by 
the middle twenties, it was coming 
along fast. Depression brought a 
deep dip in sales, but they recovered 
in 1933, and have soared ever since. 
Sales in horsepower in 1934 were the 
greatest on record—750,000 horse- 
power. Estimated sales in 1936 will 
be three times the 1934 total. To-day, 
diesel engines drive motor trucks, 
electric-power plants, ships, small 
boats, tractors, railroad locomotives, 
streamlined trains, airships and air- 
planes; and diesel-powered automo- 
biles are being experimented with. 

Although Rudolf Diesel was a 
French-born German, the United 
States now leads the world in the 
manufacture of diesel engines. And 
the world’s largest individual maker 
of diesels is a U. S. company—Cater- 
pillar Tractor. 

At the New York meeting John B. 
Kennedy, news commentator, told 


the story of how Caterpillar Tractor 
happened to get into the diesel-engi 
business: “One of their bright young 
men went down to the British Sudan 
to sell tractors to the rice and flax 
growers. He found natives in Ma- 
hatma Gandhi suits operating cables 
that pulled plows back and forth 
across the fields. He figured how he 
could do that work cheaper than it 
was being done—but found he was 
out, for they were using diesel 
power.” A power plant that could 
do a job for that low a cost, figured 
Caterpillar, was worth looking into. 
Five years ago, the company turned 
out its first diesel engine. Before 
1936 ends, it will have produced a 
total of 22,000. And the 1936 pro- 
duction schedule—12,000 units—is 
greater than the combined total of 


all previous years. 
dag 


Solution for Price Wars? 


In December, United States Rub- 
ber Company announced a new plan 
for merchandising tires which, going 
into effect on January 1, is expected 
to discourage price cutting and give 
dealers and the company a common 
interest : 

1. U. S. tire dealers will receive 
their supplies from a distributor, the 
U. S. Tire Dealers Mutual Company, 
instead of direct from the manufac- 
turer as at present. 

2. The Mutual Company, owned by 
U. S. Rubber, will buy its tires from 
the parent company at the same per- 
centage over manufacturing cost as 
other large-volume accounts in the 
replacement field. There will be no 
allowance for volume in the manv- 
facturing cost, and the distribution of 
tires through the dealers will be at 
prices based upon established lists as 
has been the usual practice. 

3. The new company will take over 
the 28 company-owned stores as well 
as other contracts relating to U. S. 
tires in the replacement field. 

The most notable feature of the 
plan, however, lies in this statement 
from the company: 

“In the event that at the end of 
the year it is found that the co-opera- 
tive efforts of the dealers and the 
Mutual Co. have reduced expenses of 
the Mutual Co. to a point where a 
fund or surplus remains, then that 
fund, after setting up sound business 
reserves, will be distributed on a mu- 
tual basis among dealers. 

“Conditions unfavorable to the ac- 
cumulation of the Fund, such as un- 
fair and unsound competition prac- 
tices usually resulting in price wars 
which are beyond the control of the 
Mutual Co., would adversely affect 
such possible further payments.” 

From January 1 on, then, dealers 
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STONE @ WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET, INC. 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


Offer the following services: 


TO CORPORATIONS 


An investment service backed by a person- 
nel experienced in all forms of financing— 
currently working with many industrial 
and utility concerns. 


An engineering and construction service 
with a trained personnel handling a wide 
range of work. Engineers are immediately 
available for reports, appraisals, investiga- 
tions, design and construction. 


A supervisory service with over forty years 
of experience in utility operations, includ- 
ing corporate and financial reorganizations. 


TO INDIVIDUALS 


A complete and personal financial service 
based on sound principles of estate con- 
servation and management — offering a 
wide range of diversified securities for 
investment. 
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will presumably think twice before 
starting price wars: Price cuts will 
reduce their returns from the annual 
fund. 

Officials of the company also point 
out that this plan will strengthen the 
position of the dealers because the 
company-owned stores will be run as 
a part of the general system of dis- 
tribution. 

More important than the actual 
saving of dollars and cents by this 
new plan, however, is the improve- 
ment in relations between manufac- 
turer and dealer which U. S. Rubber 
hopes to create. The new system, it 
believes, should result in greater co- 
operation and higher efficiency. 


Pension Plans and 1937 


What are companies doing about 
their pension plans now that the 
Social Security Act is going into 
effect? 

To this question several answers 
were given as the year drew to a 
close. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has 
announced that it would reduce its 
payments to the underwriter of its 
annuity plan by the amount of con- 
tributions made to the Government ; 
the employee will receive the same 
annuity as before. 

The Graybar Electric Company has 
decided upon a similar change, though 








ALLIANCE WITH INDUSTRY 





GENERAL 


business development. 


as to quantity and use. 


61 Broadway 





INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL, of which 
convincing evidence abounds, has proven itself the most 


effective means of reducing unemployment. 


Of particular significance today therefore is the co- 
operation, actively extended by Columbia System to 
chambers of commerce and other civic bodies, for local 


In pursuing this alert promotional program, Columbia 
seeks constantly to improve its present service and 
to have its facilities ready as well for expected future 
zequirements—a policy designed to assure dependable, 
adequate supplies of gas and electricity for light, heat 
and power, to customers with widely varying needs both 


The operating companies of this system thus contribute 
directly to the progress of an important territory com- 
prising contiguous sections of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York. 


Such an alliance with industry has helped materially to 
increase payrolls, improve living conditions and accel- 


erate the forward march of our nation’s economic life. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


New York 
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under the company a an employee 
may be retired at 55, ten years be. 
fore the Government age-limit. 

General Electric has decided that 
all employees hired since January |, 
1936 will be subject solely to the 
Government plan on the first $3,000 
in pay. 

The Rochester Gas and Electric 
Company has made no changes in its 
present plan, nor has the American 
Can Company ; employees will receive 
the Government allowance along with 
the company pensions. Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company and Pure Oil 
Company as well plan to continue 
their pension systems unchanged. 

In the United States there are 
about 750 company pension plans, af- 
fecting over two million employees. 
Many of these plans—both contribu- 
tory and non-contributory—are un- 
derwritten by insurance companies, 
while 300 companies maintain them 
with no outside assistance. 

The Social Security Act has great- 
ly stimulated interest in pension plans 
in general—a fact surprising to many. 
Insurance companies are swamped 
with requests for information from 
companies which heretofore have not 
considered retirement plans. Insur- 
ance men liken this pension-con- 
sciousness fostered by the Govern- 
ment to the encouragement to life- 
insurance given by the Government 
during the World War. Then, war- 
risk insurance brought about great in- 
terest in life insurance in general; 
now it appears that the Social Secur- 
ity Act is having the same effect on 
company pension plans. 

The principal reasons why present 
company annuity plans have not been 
discontinued are: 

1. General feeling that the Govern- 
ment pension is too low. 

2. Uncertainty over the legality of 
the Federal plan. 

3..The fact that funds set up for 
retirement purposes are generally tax- 
exempt. 


Trade Mission, New Style 


The day before Christmas, a new 
kind of international trade delegation 
is scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Japan. 

Diplomatically taking passage on 
the Japanese ship Chichibu Maru, 
members of the group are U. S. cot- 
ton-textile manufacturers, headed by 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. Their mis- 
sion: To solve the problem of rising 
U. S. imports of Japanese cottons by 
talking directly with Japan’s manu- 
facturers instead of working through 
the usual diplomatic and political 
channels. 
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You have a stake in the electric industry—you and millions of your fellow citizens. 


The public stake is four-sided, four-square. It involves, first, the rights and interests 
of customers and communities dependent on electric service of a definite character 
and quality. Second, it involves the livelihood of employees, and, third, it involves 
responsible experienced management, which needs stability and freedom from inter- 
ference if it is to plan intelligently for the future. And, finally, it involves security- 
holders who in good faith have financed the amazing growth of what has become 
in a single generation the most useful public service. 


Public utilities, representing these four interests, welcome sane regulation. They 
offered an alternative to the “death sentence” before it became law, which would 
have accomplished everything that the most severe critic of the industry could have 
asked for by way of regulation, and in addition would have made possible at that 


critical time a constructive program releasing pent-up expenditures estimated to ex- 
ceed three billion dollars. 


The utility industry is ready today to make a great contribution to business re- 
covery, and can do so whenever it is justified by the removal of uncertainties which 
now make planning difficult. 


This contribution will be free of subsidy from public 
funds. Yet it will create continuing abundances in chan- 
nels of public welfare, increasing employment and stimu- 
lating industrial development while it improves public 
utility service. 


CORPORATION 


The 
COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN 


MICHIGAN -OHIO-ILLINOIS-INDIANA- PENNSYLVANIA-GEORGIA-FLORIDA- MISSISSIPPI-SO.CAROLINA-ALABAMA-TENNESSEE 
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that there is a definite American 

way of meeting governmental 
problems, or of settling social ques- 
tions, it would be easy to show that 
there does exist an American spirit. 
It is a spirit of indomitable hope, 
based upon confident belief in the 
future of America. It is a spirit of 
tolerance amid conflicting opinions 
and proposals. It is a spirit of human 
kindliness and friendship. So long 
as these qualities can be identified as 
characteristically American, we shall 
manage to keep house and get on 
whether a particular constitutional 
amendment is adopted or not. 


—New York TIMEs. 


W HILE it would be hard to prove 


Behind me is infinite power; be- 
fore me is endless possibility ; around 
me is boundless opportunity—why 
should I fear? —STELLA STUART. 


It is worth remembering that you 
cannot whitewash yourself by black- 
ening others; that success comes in 
cans, failure in can’ts; that a day of 
worry is more exhausting than a 
week cf work; that cheerfulness is 
what greases the axles of the world; 
that luck needs a “P” on it to make 
it worth while. 

—THE MounTAIN PRESBYTERIAN. 


The danger now is that higher 
wages and the tax load may result 
in a proportionate increase in prices. 
If such a price increase can be 
avoided the prospect for a recovery 
‘ of industrial production to the level of 
1929 will, in my opinion, be greatly 
enhanced. 

—Dr. Harotp L. Moutton. 


You will do the greatest service to 
the state if you shall raise, not the 
roofs of the houses, but the souls of 
the citizens: for it is better that great 
souls should dwell in small houses 
rather than for mean slaves to lurk 
in great houses. —EPICTETUs. 


In America Communism is afraid 
to assert its end and purpose and 
afraid to deny it. It is afraid to as- 
sert revolution, destruction of prop- 
erty, religion and government because 
the American people wouldn’t pres- 
ently stand for it. They are afraid 
to deny it because that would offend 
Moscow. And, therefore, it is deceit, 
it is humbug. 

—Futton J. SHeen, D.D. 


Even in the meanest sorts of labor, 
the whole soul of a man is composed 
into a kind of real harmony the in- 
stant he sets himself to work. 

—CARLISLE. 
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THOUGHTS. 


I am convinced that much better 
results can be obtained from operat- 
ing organizations which are responsi- 
ble to a competent private manage- 
ment and boards of direction which 
must show economical operation, ade- 
quate upkeep, good public relations, 
and a profit than can possibly be se- 
cured from a national bureaucratic 
or a local political organization which 
is responsible to a constantly chang- 
ing, short-lived political administra- 
tion without any financial responsi- 
bility as to the result—Dr. HENry 
Earte Riccs, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Michigan. 


International monetary _ stabiliza- 
tion and the lowering of barriers to 
international trade are essential to 
that return of confidence upon which 
alone co-operating action by men or 
nations can be built. We must first 
of all rebuild the broken confidences 
of men and nations in each other and 
then proceed to lessen or remove the 
economic temptations to armed con- 
flict. Given these, and other gains 
will rapidly follow. 

—Dr. Nicnhotas Murray BUTLER. 


We are beginning to see the weak- 
ness and futility of a nearly human- 
istic Gospel that is good with the su- 
pernatural left out. A merely hu- 
manistic Gospel is about like telling 
a drowning man to save himself by 
clutching his own hands. 

—JAmEs J. Freeman, D.D. 





A TEXT 


He who has much given him will 
have much required from him.— 
Luke 12:48. 


From A. H. McGillan, Hartford, 
Wis. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











If you want a thing bad enough 
to go out and fight for it, work day 
and night for it; give up your time 
re your peace and your sleep for 
1 — 

If only desire of it makes you quite 
mad enough never to tire of it; if 
you hold other things tawdry and 
cheap for it— 

If life seems all empty and useless 
without it and all that you scheme 
and you dream is about it— 

If gladly you'll fret for it, plan 
for it, lose all your terror of God or 
man for it— 

If you simply go after that thing 
that you want with all your capacity, 
faith, hope and confidence, stern 
pertinacity— 

If neither cold, poverty, famished 
and gaunt; nor sickness, nor pain of 
body, nor brain can turn you away 
from the thing that you want— 

If dogged and grim, you beseech 
and beset it, you will get it. 

—THE SHAMROCK. 


The price of power is responsibility 
for the public good. 
—WInNTHROP W. ALprIcH. 


We can achieve the utmost in 
economies by engineering knowledge; 
we can conquer new fields by re- 
search; we can build plants and ma- 
chines that shall stand among the 
wonders of the world; but unless we 
put the right man in the right place— 
unless we make it possible for our 
workers and executives alike to en- 
joy a sense of satisfaction in their 
jobs, our efforts will have been in 
vain. —Epwarp R. STETTINIUS. 


I have a feeling—as compelling as 

a religious conviction—that if indus- 
try will constantly pass on to the 
worker and the customer all the sav- 
ings of labor-saving machinery and 
invention, rather than siphon them 
off into the pools of watered securi- 
ties, it will by that process keep dis- 
tribution and production in balance 
and go as far toward Utopia as our 
poor human natures will go or be 
driven. —SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, 
Member of Congress. 


This is the Golden Age of physical 
and scientific development. The riches 
of this wonderful age are all about 
us. Industry is producing an evet- 
increasing number of new products 
that were never known before... 
and as a result, the average citizen 
puts to work for his convenience 
ten times as many metals, minerals, 
woods, fibres and oils as did the 
Englishman of Queen Elizabeth's 
time. —A. W. RosErtTsoN. 
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HIS year, millions of workers in thousands of com- 
panies are finding new holiday cheer in their Christ- 
mas stockings. 

For never before has there been such a tremendous 
and simultaneous outpouring of corporate funds into the 
pockets of workers. In bonuses. In wage increases. 
In new announcements of vacations with pay. In special 
disbursements for employee thrift plans, for profit-shar- 
ing systems, for employee stock-ownership programs. 


Corporations Play Santa Claus! 


Thus do America’s corporations demonstrate their 
Conviction that workers, as well as stockholders, should 
share in the comeback of more prosperous times. 

Here is an honor roll of companies which have pub- 
licly announced special payments and disbursements to 
employees during the last few weeks. It does not, 
of course, include the many which have paid bonuses 
but not announced them. And it could not include the 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Goods Co. 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
American Paper Goods Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Atlas Power Company 


Bankers Trust Company 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Briggs Manufacturing Co. 


Canaday Cooler Company 
Case (J. I.) Company 
Chicago Mail Order Co. 
Chicago Rivet & Machine Co. 
Chrysler Corporation 
Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Columbia Carbon Co. 

Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Commercial Investment Trust 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 


s Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 


Consolidated Paper Co. 
Continental Oil Company 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crosley Radio Corp. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Dayton Rubber Company 
Deere & Company 

Dow Chemical Company 
Draper Corp. 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Eaton Manufacturing Co. 

Edison Brothers 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Elgin National Watch Co. 

A & Walker Dry Goods Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


Fiberloid Corporation 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Md. 
First National Stores, Inc. 


General Electric Company 
General Foods’ Corp. 


General Mills, Inc. 

General Motors Corp. 
Glidden Corporation 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


Hale Brothers Stores 
Haloid Company 

Hamilton Watch Co. 
Harbor State Bank 
Harriman & Keech 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Ass’n 
Hearn Department Stores 
Hecht Brothers 

Hershey Creamery Co. 
Hewitt Rubber Company 
Holland Rieger, Inc. 
Homestake Mining Company 
Hotel Traymore 
Hummel-Ross Fiber Corp. 
Hussman-Ligonier, Inc. 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 
International Harvester Co. 
International Shoe Co. 
International Silver Co. 


John David 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Jordan Marsh & Co. 


Key Company 
Kreuger (G.) Brewing Co. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Life Savers Corp. 

Lone Star Cement Co. 

Lord & Taylor 

Louisville Railway 

Ludlum Steel Company 


McCall Corporation 

Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc. 
May Department Stores Co. 
Manning, Bowman & Co. 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
Merchants Petroleum Co. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Mount Clemens Pottery Co. 
Murray Corp. of America 


thousands which have raised wages this Fall. 


National Biscuit Co. 

National Discount Corp. 
National Lead Company 
National Oats Company 
National Oil Company 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
North & Judd Mfg. Co. 


Package Machinery Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Penney (J. C.) Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Prentice (G. E.) Mfg. Co. 
Prest-O-Light Battery Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
Public Service Co. of No. IIl. 


Reynolds Spring Co. 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
Rubberoid Company 


Schenley Distillers Corp. 
Scott Paper Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Simmons Company 
Southern California Ed. Co. 
Spear & Company 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Stanley Works 

Starrett (L. S.) Company 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Steinway & Sons 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 

Tilo Roofing Company 

Title Insurance Corp. of St. Louis 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Co. 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 


Union Carbon Company 
United Car Fastener Corp. 
United Shoe Machinery Co. 
Universal Products Co. 


Waukesha Motor Company 
Weinberger Drug Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Worcester Salt Company 
Wrigley (William) Jr. Co. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Foundations 
for Prosperity 
Strengthened 


During 1936 


N our December 15 issue a year 

ago, the writer said: 

“All in all, 1935 has manifested 
America’s inherent recuperative 
powers, even against political harass- 
ment and in face of skyrocketing 
Government debts.” 

Identically the same statement can 
be made regarding 1936. 

I am hopeful that a similar state- 
ment will be possible at the end of 
1937, but we are now confining our- 
selves to the record of 1936. 

That foundations have been 
strengthened this year for the build- 
ing of greater prosperity next year 
cannot be doubted. 

Very substantial progress has been 
achieved in practically every direc- 
tion—with the serious exception of 
Government finances. The trend is 
still towards heavier debt; the total 
as given by the Treasury now is 
$33,840,000,000, against $29; 630,- 
000 ‘000 a year ago. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT has made 
moderate but not spectacular expan- 
sion. It is officially estimated that 
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approximately 1,000,000 more people 
are gainfully employed now than at 
the end of 1935. 

National income for 1936, it is 
computed, will reach $60,000,000,- 
000, compared with $53,587,000,000 
last year. 

Farm income is - figured as being 
$7,800,000,000, compared with $7,- 
000,000,000 in 1935. 

How prices of various classes of 
commodities stand to-day in compari- 
son with one yéar and two years ago 
is shown by this table, furnished by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics : 

Year 2 Years 
Ago Ago 
808 76.5 
785 71.1 
85.9 75.0 


All Commodities 
Farm products 


Hides and leather 
products 
Textile products 
Fuel and lighting 
‘materials 
Metals and metal 
products 
Building materials ... 
Chemicals and drugs.. 82.7 
Housefurnishing goods 83.6 
Miscellaneous 


95.5 
72.9 


84.9 
69.3 
759 75.7 
86.3 
85.4 
81.0 
82.1 
67.5 


85.3 
84.9 
77.4 
82.7 
708 


The year has brought notable ad- 
vances in the stock market. Aver- 
age quotations on the New York 


1937 FORECAST 


In our January 1 issue a Busi- 
ness Forecast for 1937 will be 
given by the Editor. 














Stock Exchange at this writing are 
more than 20 per cent. above the 
closing figure for 1935. Transactions 
have run fully 30 per cent. heavier. 

The following tables give illumi- 
nating comparisons: 


Industrials 


Now Advance 
American Tobacco .. 98 1 


18 
22 
52 


36 
Du Pont 43 


Eastman Kodak 14 
General Electric 13 
General Motors 12 
Internat’] Harvester.. 36 
International Nickel.. 61 14 
Johns- Manville 50 
Sears, Roebuck 29 
Standard Oil of N. J. 67 18 
Timken Roll. Bearing 71 4 

26 


16 
West. Elec. & Mfg... 145 53 


159 
14 
33 
27 
31 
42 
45 
25 


Atch. Top. & S. F.... 72 59 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 22 18 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 52 
22 
29° 
24 
32 


25 16 
Union Pacific ....... 111 16 


POLITICALLY — and perhaps 
historically — the most momentous 
event of the year was the overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal policies. 

But economic developments, and 
mental developments among the em- 
ploying classes, can be regarded as 
scarcely less important. 

Not only has the country continued 
to exhibit its inherent resiliency after 
prolonged repression, but the attitude 
of employers towards their social re- 
sponsibility has greatly broadened. 

Until the New Year opens, until 
Congress meets on January 5, no 
definite clue will be available to 
President Roosevelt’s future course. 
Should he follow his conciliatory 
words by conciliatory deeds, America 
should end 1937 far ahead of the re- 


covery point reached at the end of 
1936. 
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6,000,000 Farms 


Covered with Rubber 


@ “Rubber tires on a tractor? You must be crazy!” 
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That’s what they said five years ago. But Goodrich pioneered—built tires that bettered 
tractor performance, cut operating costs, made riding more comfortable. Today 94 
out of 100 farmers who have tried air tires say they will never go back to steel 
wheels. In two short years demand exceeded capacity. 
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32,000 But Goodrich did not stop with developing a unique tractor tire. Engineers looked 
Rubber Products °" other farm machinery, sought out more jobs where rubber might save. 
Now Goodrich announces a complete line of Farm Service Tires for implements. 
On the 6,000,000 American farms there lies a potential market of 52,000,000 wheels 
ae which can profitably roll on rubber. Tires for wagons and plows, corn pickers and 
pas f Epa rh potato planters, mowers and binders. Tires that make more money for farmers. 
of one or man 
a 000 rubber nies ducts And so the Goodrich line, which already included everything from huge tires for 
oiateneesl by Goodrich. trans-oceanic planes to tiny wheelbarrow tires and service truck casters, broadens 
once more. Goodrich again leads with a better tire for every transportation need. 


© The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Rkron, Ohia...tLos Angeles, California... Kitchener, Ontario 
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' Christmas business is expected to 
reach $3,650,000,000 this year, the 
best in six years. (National Retail 
Dry Goods Association) 

* 


Cash income of the nation’s farm- 
ers—including money realized from 
sales of produce and from govern- 
ment payments—is estimated at $7,- 
850,000,000 for this year, compared 
with $4,328,000,000 in 1932, the de- 
pression’s low point. (Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics) 

ee 


Present housing requirements in 
America are estimated at 6,000,000 
home units. (Nat’l Association of 
Manufacturers) 

* 

Savings deposits in United States 
banks last June totaled $23,463,585,- 
000, a 3.8 per cent. increase over the 
previous year; depositors numbered 
42,396,712, a gain of 2.6 per cent. 

* 


The cost of transporting 1,000 
tons of freight one mile was reduced 
from $10.78 in 1920 to $6.63 in 1935. 

- 


The world consumed 26,190,936,000 
gallons of gasoline in 1935—18,265,- 


Do You:Know This? 


674,000 being used in the United 
States. (U. S. Department of In- 
terior ) 

* 

In the fiscal year 1936, the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing produced 
14,000,000,000 postage stamps, 14,- 
000,000,000 revenue stamps, 930,- 
000,000 pieces of currency and 15,- 
000,000 sheetsxof bonds, notes and 
other certificates. 

* 

If all the monetary gold in the 
world were fused into one mass, it 
would produce a 33.2-foot cube, 
weighing 22,090 short tons avoirdu- 
pois, worth $22,550,000,000. (Col- 
lier Advertising Service) 

* 


The food industry in the United 
States includes more than 6,000,000 
farmers, 75,000 fishermen, 40,000 
manufacturing establishments, 45,000 
wholesale establishments, and 500,000 


retailers. 
* 


American visitors to Great Britain 
last year spent between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000, and stayed on the 
average of 19.2 days. (London 


Economist ) 


Foreign stock holdings in this 
country are now more than $7,200. 
000,000. (Federal Reserve Board) 


*: 


In the United States there is one 
automobile for every 5 people; in 
England, one for every 23; in Rus- 
a one for every 921. (S. D. Bryce. 
Jr 

. 


Assessments for 1937 on three 
New York City buildings: Empire 
State, $28,000,000; Metropolitan 
Life, $19, 580,000 ; RCA, $27,500,000. 


* 


Deposits in the 15,803 banks of all 
types operating in the United States 
June 30, last, amounted to $53,339,- 
815,000. 


- 


The United States Building and 
Loan League represents $6,500,000,- 
000 of investments in building and 
loan and savings and loan associa- 
tions. (Morton Bodfish) 


* 
New York has twenty-five fewer 


churches than it had twenty-five years 
ago. (Rev. Christian F. Reisner) 





SALUTE TO PROGRESS « Few industries can match the record of progress 
made by our railroads through recent years. Though burdened in many ways, they have 
quietly and resourcefully improved their service, their safety, and their potential earn- 
ing power to a degree seldom realized outside the railroad field. 


While the air-conditioned, streamlined, high-speed passenger trains have caught the pub- 
lie’s attention, the remarkable advances in the handling of freight—the very backbone of 
the nation’s transport—have gone largely unnoticed. 


Fifteen years ago, the operating cost of producing transportation equivalent to moving 4 
ton of freight a thousand miles averaged $10.78. By 1935 this had been cut more than 
one-third, down to $6.63. Freight train speeds between terminals have increased nearly 
50%. Fatalities and injuries have been reduced 88%. 


The measure of such achievement is the truest gauge of the railroad’s future. We have 
not begun to reach an end of the modernization and improvement of the railroad plant. 
The American Car and Foundry Company is in a position to offer new light-weight roll- 
ing stock, both passenger and freight, expressly designed to show even higher efficiencies 
at still lower operating costs. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. * PHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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The Railroad Goes Progressive 
(Continued from page 13) 


ward the railroad business in general 
is changing. 

Of course, progress in freight 
transportation has been continuous 
during this period. To take a strik- 
ing example, the Illinois Central has 
recently inaugurated a new fast mer- 
chandise freight service from Chi- 
cago to Memphis running on a pas- 
senger schedule, fourteen hours over- 
night, instead of twenty-four hours. 

History tells of the great part the 
railroads have played in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
country. To-day, the opportunities 
of opening up new territories are 
less frequent and less apparent. 
Nevertheless, they still exist, and 
railroads are doing good work in en- 
couraging and assisting in the devel- 
opment of new industries along their 
lines. Passenger business also is 
stimulated through the promotion of 
resorts and national parks. But here, 
too, most of the pioneering work is 
over. 


Competition for Europe 


We are, however, fortunate in be- 
ing able this year, as a part of our 
campaign to regain passenger busi- 
ness, to make a contribution toward 
the development of Winter sports in 
the West through the opening of Sun 
Valley Lodge, in Ketchum, Idaho. 

Noting the tremendous popularity 
of skiing and other Winter sports 
abroad, the steadily increasing inter- 
est here at home, and the number of 
Americans going to European resorts 
each year, we set out to find whether 
there was not an ideal location in the 
West for a Winter resort. After an 
extended exploration, we discovered a 
sheltered valley more than a mile 
above sea level in the Sawtooth 
Mountains of Idaho. Here the ideal 
topography and snow conditions, the 
brilliant sun, and the protection from 
northern gales afforded by the moun- 
tain ranges which run east and west, 
compare favorably with the attrac- 
tions of European resorts and offer 
the Winter sports enthusiast all he 
desires. 

We have constructed a modern, 
well-appointed hotel, together with 
specially designed ski lifts and have 
established a ski school under the di- 
tection of competent Austrian in- 
structors in Sun Valley. Sun Valley 
Lodge opens on Dec. 21 this year. 

We believe that this new hotel will 
be a success, but our interest in it 
goes beyond the dollars-and-cents 
profit or loss which it may show. We 
hope that we can make an important 
contribution in the opening up of the 


tremendous Winter resort possibili- 
ties of the West, that we can have a 
part in the promotion of healthful 
recreation throughout the country, 
and that we can stimulate the devel- 
opment of the territory we serve. Sun 
Valley Lodge is but one example of 
the type of new industry promotion 
work done by the railroads of the 
country. 

Thus, to recover its passenger bus- 
iness and to regain the confidence of 
the public, the Union Pacific has 
done extensive research work in the 
passenger-equipment field, has insti- 
tuted fundamental mechanical im- 
provements, has established new stan- 
dards of service, and has contributed 


to the development of the natural re- 
sources of its territory. 

Simultaneously, through its new 
equipment purchases, it has aided in 
the revival of the capital-goods in- 
dustries, has created employment, and 
has made a bold contribution toward 
the revolutionizing of the passenger 
business. Other railroads can tell a 
similar story. 

_And this, we believe, is only a be- 
ginning. 

But I have a feeling that if Will 
Rogers were alive to-day, he would 
willingly withdraw his previous state- 
ment, and that, if he were asked to 
describe present-day railroading, he 
would say it was “goin’ places.” 








A Quick and Economical Way to 


SOUND-CONDITION 


Your Offices Permanently! 











O noises from 
typewriters, 
voices, and tele- 
phones penetrating 
into your office pre- 
vent concentration 
...and keep you “on 


AND ACOUSTI-CELOTEX ( 
1S Peculabe 





edge”? Then—cover the ceil- 
ings of your outer office with 
Acousti-Celotex and for added 
quiet and peace of mind also 
use Acousti-Celotex in your 
private office. 

This efficient, easy-to-install, 
sound-absorbing tile traps 
and absorbs sound waves be- 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
SAYS": 


“TO NOISE 






fore they can spread. 

Acousti-Celotex 
gives you permanent 
sound-condition- 
ing —enables you 
to maintain light- 
reflecting values eco- 
nomically — because it can be 
painted or cleaned as often as 
desired without loss of sound- 
absorbing efficiency. 

Ask your Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor about this better way 
to sound-condition your office. 
See your Classified Telephone 
Directory—or write us direct. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Structural Insulation 


PAINTABLE 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CoOuUSTI- 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more faverably with the same time a year eariler then 
at any previous times since April, 1936. 


{. Philadelphia, Pa. 4. Spokane, Wash, 
2. Baltimore, Md. 5. Utlea, N.Y. 
8. Youngstewn, 0. 6. Decatur, If. 

7. Columbia, 8. C. 


8. Aurora, Ill. 
9. Ogden, Utah 
10. Zanesville, 0. 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING LATEST CONDITIONS 








. 2a es 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more ratio to last year 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 
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Meridian, Miss. «* 
Houston, Tex. ~ Pensacola, Fia.* 
Memphis, Tenn.” Vicksburg, Miss. * 
Little Rock, Ark. Pine Bluff, Ark.‘ 
Shreveport, La.” Texarkana, Tex.” 
Mobile, Ala. Dothan, Ala. * 
Macon, Ga. Corsicana, Tex. * 
Austin, Tex.* Albany, Ga. ** 
Galveston, Tex.** Greenville, Miss.” 
Jackson, Miss. Valdosta, Ga.* J 
Columbus, Ga. Helena, Ark, YY Y 


* Stars and numbers indicate number of sue- 
cessive times cities have been high-spetted. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Qur Washington Observer 


HE formal demand of the Ameri- 

can Farm Bureau Federation for 

revival of the original AAA pre- 
sents an illuminating forecast of the 
fundamental constitutional issues 
shaping for the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. 

The articulate political leaders 
within the farm organizations have 
told Secretary Wallace bluntly that 
they are unwilling to experiment fur- 
ther with the idea of soil conserva- 
tion. That program is difficult for 
the individual farmer, and yields 
smaller cash subsidies per acre. 
Worse, soil improvement and land 
conservation involve some very hard 
work. 

On the other hand, straight-away 
benefit payments for idle acres offer 
a far more pleasant manifestation of 
planned economy. It involves no 
work whatever, and the pay is better. 

But how revive AAA in the face 
of the Supreme Court’s decision of 
January 6, 1936? That decision 
pointed out with eloquent emphasis 
that the Federal Government is 
wholly without constitutional au- 
thority to regulate crop production. 


That bridge, say the political farm. 


spokesmen, will be crossed later. The 
urgent consideration for the moment 
is to establish a new AAA, so that 
benefit payments may be available on 
1937 plantings. 

Another complication giving Sec- 
retary Wallace real concern is the 
European war threat. World food 
surpluses having now disappeared, 
Mr. Wallace feels that larger Ameri- 
can reserves of primary foodstuffs 
might be advisable during the next 
two years. But such reserves, ob- 
viously, could not be accumulated 
under a new curtailment program. 

Thus, as a political problem the 
question before the Administration 
teduces to this: To find a system of 
direct farm subsidies which will 
neither curtail production nor require 
any labor in the way of soil building. 


Social Insecurity 


Congressional leaders of both par- 
ties are convinced that drastic re- 
Vision of the old-age-pension scheme 
must be attempted early in the ses- 
sion, but they have had little en- 






couragement from the White House. 

-Most of the amendment talk runs 
toward establishment of a real trust 
fund, which would place all pension 
taxes safely beyond the spending au- 
thority of either Congress or the 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt is opposed to all 
amendment proposals, chiefly because 
he is counting heavily upon the new 
pension taxes to absorb large Govern- 
ment bond issues during 1937. The 
pension payments wilh be used direct- 
ly to finance the current expenses of 
the Government, the Treasury selling 
new bonds every month to the pension 
fund for cash, up to the amount of 
the pension-tax receipts. 

This operation would happily re- 
lieve the national banking structure 
of some $500,000,000 ‘of Federal 
financing. Coupled with loan repay- 
ments through RFC, HOLC, and 
FCA, the pension funds might en- 
able the Treasury to avoid the fur- 
ther increase of manufactured Gov- 
ernment credit through the banks 
next year. 

Certain weaknesses in this blue-sky 
scheme of Federal finance will occur 
to many. But for th. moment the 
idea of a huge pension fund consist- 
ing entirely of Government bonds ap- 
pears not at all disturbing to the real 
friends of social security. 


Curtailing Relief 


Relief Administrator Hopkins has 
cut 429,000 persons off the Federal 
Relief rolls since the November elec- 
tions. Further reductions all along 
the line will be required to stretch 
available funds to February 1, by 
which time Congress presumably will 
have authorized a new interim appro- 
priation. 

A suggestion that relief spending 
had got completely out of hand is 
found in comparative figures for the 
period July-November, the first five 
months of the current fiscal year. 

This year total relief expenditures 
for these five months were $992,086,- 
002, as compared with $527,159,029 
in the corresponding months of 1935. 

An increase of 88.2 per cent. in 
the Federal Relief outlay in the face 
of the robust economic recovery of 
the past year is difficult to explain in 
terms of efficient business manage- 
ment. Part of the answer, however, 
is found in the emergency drought- 
relief program of 1936. A second 
factor is that relief costs always are 
much higher in election years. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
XK 


Watch for Lawrence Sullivan’s 
newsy, up-to-the-minute, authorita- 
tive report on what’s going to happen 
in the next session of Congress. See 
Forses for January 1. 





NO EXTRA FARE 
IN DAILY SERVICE 


NION PACIFIC invites you to 

enjoy these unusual features on 
the fastest long-distance train in the 
world: Bedroom, compartment, open 
or private section Pullman accommo- 
dations - Windows in upper berths - 
Beautiful observation lounge - Dining 
car with ultra-modern refreshment 
lounge * Luxuriously comfortable 
coaches with soft blue night lights « 
The Frontier Shack, unique buffet 
reminiscent of the days of ’49 . 
Registered Nurse-Stewardess service. 


LOW WINTER FARES 


$20.71 one way, Chicago to Denver, 
in coaches. 

$37.28 round trip in coaches . . 
30-day return limit. 

$41.45 round trip in Pullman... 
berth extra. 30-day limit. 


THE SCHEDULE 


6:20 pm Lv. Chicago Ar. 9:15 am 
9:20 am Ar. Denver Lv. 4:30 pm 


For full information, reservations, tickets, ask any 
railroad ticket agent—or write 


W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Manager 


Room 451, Union Pacific Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 





“we pROBRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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Utilities’ Most Fearless Defender: 
Wendell L. Willkie 


(Continued from page 17) 


way, banking and industrial interests. 

In January, 1933, he was selected 
as president of the farflung Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, 
and also became a director in other 
large utility enterprises. 

Mr. Willkie, while stoutly defend- 
ing the utility industry and vigorous- 
ly championing the useful services 
rendered by his own holding com- 
pany, candidly admits that there have 
been black utility sheep. 

“Don’t let a politician ever tell you 
that a business man is a fat, white- 
vested individual with a top hat, sit- 
ting in a mahogany office, inherited 
from his father, and exercising a 
mysterious power over his fellow 
men,” he told a recent Congressional 
quiz-body. “That myth is old and 
silly. 


Hard Work Does it 


“The real truth is that by and large 
business men are men who started 
to work at wages that were less than 
relief payments are to-day. They be- 
came business leaders because they 
worked hard enough and intelligently 
enough to rise to positions of re- 
They are as 


sponsibility and trust. 
a class, simple, sincere, and ardently 


patriotic men. They constitute the 
most potentially constructive force in 
America. 

“Of course there have been excep- 
tions. There have been men who have 
proved to be a discredit to business, 
just as there are men who have 
proved to be a discredit to religion— 
or men who have been a discredit to 
politics. No wise person lashes at the 
church or seeks to condemn all min- 
isters for the moral dereliction of a 
few. Likewise, from time to time we 
have discovered dishonesty in gov- 
ernment, yet no one would issue a 
blanket condemnation of government 
officials for that reason, or seek to 
abolish Congress every time it did an 
unwise thing.” 

Mr. Willkie boldly told probers: 

“Tt is suggested, because there is a 
good deal of agitation against utili- 
ties, that we should be deprived of 
our Constitutional rights; that our 
market should be taken. Well, I do 
not think anybody would suggest, be- 
cause of the unpopularity of Con- 
gress as a mass, that people should be 
denied representative administration.” 

Not many industrialists or other 
leading men of affairs have dared to 
talk to and about politicians as fear- 
lessly as has Wendell Willkie. “In- 
nocence is triple armor.” 
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Defending and explaining the func- 
tions of Commonwealth & Southern 
as a holding company, he declared: 

“First. It provides centralized en- 
gineering, financial, new business, op- 
erating, accounting, purchasing and 
other similar services and supervision 
at absolute cost and without one cent 
of profit to the holding company, and 
at a cost much below that for which 
these operating companies could sep- 
arately obtain such services. 

“Second. It provides a reservoir 
of capital from which the operating 
companies have been able to draw 
their requirements of capital when 
money rates were high and secure 
for such operating companies refin- 
ancing of the same when money rates 
are low. 

“Third. It has provided for the 
operating company a constant flow of 
equity money, thus creating a con- 
stantly increasing cushion which has 
permitted the sale of low-interest- 
bearing bonds and preferred stocks. 

“Fourth. It has received on its 
common stock or equity investment 
a much lower rate of return than is 
demanded by the common stockhold- 
er of operating companies where such 
stock is widely held by the public. 

“Fifth. It has provided for the 
operating companies continuity of 
management. 

“Sixth. With the recognition of 
the age-old principle of diversity of 
investment, it has been able to give 
to its operating units a financial sta- 
bility which they could not otherwise 
have obtained.” 

Very adroitly he quotes this slap 
at small power plants made by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt ten years ago, 
writing from Warm Springs, Georgia, 
to a utility leader: 

“We, in this and the neighboring 
communities, are suffering from the 
usual high cost and inefficient service 
of small local power plants.” 


Embarrassing Reminder 


Similarly, he has not hesitated to 
remind David Lilienthal, TVA mag- 
nate, and to remind the public, of the 
following statement Lilienthal made 
“when he was public utility commis- 
sioner and before he became a com- 
petitor of ours operating his own 
holding company at public expense” : 

“Since the pioneer public utility 
acts of New York and Wisconsin 
were enacted two decades ago a new 
figure, the holding and management 
company, has come upon the field, 
demonstrated its prowess, and in a 
relatively few years changed the en- 
tire economic nature of the public 
utility industry. Isolated plants have 
given way to great systems whose 
lines span several States and serve 


hundreds of communities, all op- 
erated under unified managerial and 
financial supervision. 

“The spread of rural electrification, 
the amazing advances in telephony, 
the rise of superpower systems— 
these and many other technological 
developments so intimately related to 
the public welfare are directly at- 
tributable to the efforts of the hold- 
ing company. Perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, to the holding company 
must go the credit”—Lilienthal still 
speaking—“for the unprecedented 
flow of capital into the public utility 
industry making possible extensions 
and improvements of service.” 


Farm Lands vs. Utilities 


Commenting on probes and prob- 
ers, which have afflicted the utility 
industry more perhaps than any other 
in recent years, Mr. Willkie publicly 
declared that the discovery was made 
that “in the utility industry, as an 
average, there was a 5 per cent. 
write-up of property value during the 
period when there was a 115 per cent. 
write-up in the value of farm lands. 
Yet that criticism has resulted in the 
most unjust, the most discriminatory 
legislation in the history of the coun- 
try. 
“At its last session, Congress 
passed a 3 per cent. gross tax upon 
the utility industry to be absorbed by 
the industry. Never before ‘has any 
such tax been placed upon any in- 
dustry—a form of taxation that is 
vicious, because a tax upon the gross 
is not measured by the net and has 
nothing to do with the ability of the 
person paying it to pay.” 

He describes himself as having 
been born and bred a liberal. 

“I remember,” he says, “as a boy 
how that clarion voice from the al- 
falfa fields of Nebraska spoke forth, 
“You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns, 
you shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.’ I remember with 
what indignation I heard Senator 
Foraker of Ohio, one of the conserva- 
tives, say of that great Democratic 
leader from those alfalfa fields of 
Nebraska, that he was properly 
named ‘The Boy Orator of the Platte’ 
—a mile wide at the mouth and six 
inches deep. 

“I am still progressive, I am still 
forward-looking, but I have been re- 
quired to do some mental footwork 
to keep up with modern progressiv- 
ism—the modern planned economy.” 

But Wendell Willkie is too young, 
too vital, too inherently enthusiastic, 
too convinced that right ultimately 
triumphs—he is too much that kind 
of a dynamic human to give way to 
despair. Thus: 
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“I don’t think that politics, which 
takes the front pages of our news- 
papers, really controls the destiny or 
the cultural development of this coun- 
try. It is the great economic forces 
that control. The true moulders of 
America are the men who invent, the 
men who manufacture and the men 
who sell the things that are invented 
and manufactured. . . . J don’t think 
political forces are going to rehabili- 
tate this country. If it is saved it 
will be by economic forces. It will 
be by the unleashing of individual 
activity and initiative.” 

Mr. Willkie is making a heroic 
fight to preserve American institu- 
tions, American freedom. 

But he believes that co-operation 
can achieve better results than con- 
stant quarrelling. Very recently he 
made “a plea for co-operation be- 
tween Government and _ business. 
Public abuse and punishment,” he 
said, “have failed to produce re-em- 
ployment and economic rehabilitation. 
It is not wise to seek to recover the 
good things we had in the days of 
our prosperity under a system of free 
enterprise and co-operation ? Isn’t the 
elimination of the misery of the bread 
lines of greater importance than the 
attempted accomplishment of untried 
reforms ? 


It Won't Be His Fault 


“The noble desire to render our 
youth and aged secure, and the dream 
of a better world, can best be accom- 
plished if we first recover our lost 
prosperity. Why not let history re- 
peat itself so that the world will again 
ask ‘How do you do it?” 

If America is pushed overfar to- 
wards the Left, if paths are followed 
which lead the nation towards up- 
heaval, if the people of this country 
are forced to give up an undue meas- 
ure of their freedom, it won’t be the 
fault of such a stalwart as Wendell 
L. Willkie, who, while a fearless 
fighter for the legitimate interests of 
the many thousands of individuals 
and families who have invested their 
savings in utility properties, yet has 
consistently exercised a salutary, 
give-and-take, live-and-let-live atti- 
tude towards Governmental sponsors 
of new-day economic experiments. 

President Roosevelt, I understand, 
has more respect for Wendell Will- 
kie and his straightforwardness than 
for many citizens who are abjectly 
obsequious. 

of 

Watch for B. C. Forbes’ series of 
illuminating stories on the achieve- 
ments and personalities of to-day’s 
outstanding business leaders—and 
how they won their positions of 
leadership. 


























A Transfer Agent 
in New York 


A BROAD market for securities is of primary im- 


portance in the corporate form of doing business. 


By having the Guaranty Trust Company act as stock 
transfer agent in New York, corporations may greatly 
increase the attractiveness of their shares to the many 
thousands of. investors who buy, sell, and hold securi- 
ties in the financial center. 


These investors, located in various parts of the coun- 
try, desire the range of choice and the facilities af- 


forded by the New York markets. 


This Company, which serves many corporations, 
large and small, whose stock is dealt in‘on the New 
York exchanges, affords the advantages of long ex- 
perience and exceptional facilities in corporate agency 
work, 


— 





Our pamphlet, ‘“Advantages in Having 
A Transfer Agent in New York,’’ will 
be sent on request. 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1936 
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What's Ahead for 
STOCKS 


im 1937? 


What opportunities to capitalize? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 
What investments for Recovery? 
——— UNITED OPINION Fore- 
t for 1937 answers 16 vital Ques- 
tions on the business and financial out- 


look that will prove a valuable guide to 
profits in the New Year. 


10 Stocks to Buy Now 
With the Forecast we include list =| 


Get the Facts — pree/ 


That you may test the accuracy of 


OPINION forecasts for your- 
self, we will send you the Annual Fore- 
cast and the list of 10 Stocks for 1937 
profits without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.68. Free! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ ‘e: Boston, Mass. 
arenes Sonera 











We agg selected a o-oeae Lsoet 9 
appeals to us as being one o © most at- 
tractive speculations on the New York Stock 

nge. It is selli much below its 
prospective value, we eve; and those who 
buy this stock could make excellent profit 
during coming months. 

The security in question is within the 
— of all investors. She company has 
greatly im prospects. Business is ex- 
pected to expand sharply. Earnings should 
pick up rapidly. The action of the stock 
indicates higher prices. In short, this is 
truly a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesti klet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN S _ 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 290, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y- 





Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 


Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley, Inc., outstanding 
authorities on the _ technical 
interpretation of stock price 
movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
76 William Street, New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


otherwise, often is to take the 

offensive. The market has been 
impressive -in»-defensive action, at 
least as reflected by resistance in the 
industrial average. But up to this 
writing (Dec. 8), it has not taken the 
offensive by rallying as it should. 

There remains a fair chance that 
a rally may yet lift the industrial 
average back to around the Novem- 
ber highs. But failure of such a 
movement to develop so far has put 
the market more definitely on trial 
than it has been at any time since 
last April. The fault is with the mar- 
ket, for there has been no dearth of 
good news, such as record dividend 
disbursements, a new high rate in 
steel-mill operations, a wave of rail- 
road buying of equipment and rails, 
advances in steel and oil prices, an 
incipient boom in commodity prices, 
and a_ well-sustained splurge of 
spending in retail channels. 

Despite such favorable external 
conditions, the daily swings of the 
Times average, used in the above 
chart and evenly divided between 
industrals and rails, present an un- 
mistakable picture of a minor down- 
trend since the Nov. 10 high, al- 
though the sharp rally which reached 
its limits on Nov. 17 succeeded in 
making a double top. That average 
has twice found support around the 


To: best defense, marketwise and 


AUG. 


highs of mid-October, but it has lost 
all of its post-election gain. 

The net of the movements in the 
Dow-Jones averages since election is 
that the industrials, in round figures, 
have gained about 4 points, while the 
rails have declined more than 3 
points ; and the utility average is just 
about a stand-off. 

Action of the rails for some time 
has been disconcerting to followers 
of the Dow theory. While the indus- 
trial average bettered a previous clos- 
ing high, of 177.63 on Oct. 17, by 
rising to a new closing high for the 
year, at 184.90 on Nov. 17, the rails, 
which had made a. closing high of 
59.89 on Oct. 14, closed at 57.32 on 
Nov. 17. The industrial average 
made its low of the current down- 
trend on Nov. 23 and since then has 
met support just above that level, but 
the railroad average has been unable 
to hold a comparable support level, 
sinking below its November bottom 
on Dec. 2. The rails have been drag- 
gy, rather than weak, but the market 
needs more support than it is getting 
from that quarter. The utility aver- 
age has moved in fairly close unison 
with the industrials. 

Such indications serve to confirm 
the attitude of caution toward the 
market which previous “Outlooks” 
have suggested. An upturn in the 
rails may yet prepare the way for a 
rally to around 184-185 Dow-Jones 
industrial before the end of this 
month, but we would regard any such 
movement as a “windfall” oppor- 
tunity for belated profit-taking. The 
breaking of 177 Dow-Jones or 137 
Times we would regard as an indica- 
tion that the market may have to find 
its really effective support around 
the highs of July and August, which 
would mean a return to around 168- 
169 Dow-Jones and 134-135 Times. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


stock market slows up, and re- 

actionary tendencies appear in 
leading issues, followers begin to 
wonder if the rise is over and a 
serious, or prolonged, decline likely 
to follow. 

As a general rule, no one can tell 
that a given stock has reached its 
peak on the actual day when it takes 
place. It is only sometime afterward 
that one has reason to suspect that 
the top might have been reached.. 
That is why this writer has repeated- 
ly urged that, after a long rise, stops 
be placed about % of a point under 
the low of the previous week. That 
will at least insure against being 
caught in a severe decline. 

Many stocks have gotten nowhere 
since the recent avalanche of “forced” 
dividends. Indeed, many have de- 
clined under prices prevailing when 
the dividends were declared. This is 
generally construed as evidence that, 
for the time being anyhow, the good 
news has been discounted. 


W HENEVER the advance in the 


Important Market Factors 


The two points principally worry- 
ing traders and investors are: (1) 
The effect on the market if war 
occurs in Europe; and (2) whether 
a 35-hour week for workers will be 
brought about, with no night work in 
many cases, no Saturday work, and 
higher wages. 

This writer believes that a war 
abroad would cause a _ temporary 
break, to be followed by higher 
prices for all kinds of needed articles, 
and hence higher corporate earnings. 

If (2) were brought about, the in- 
creased overhead would no doubt 
cause a considerable recession in 
many stocks. However, in a com- 
paratively short time industry could 
no doubt make the adjustments ne- 
cessary to overcome much of the bad 
effect. Some companies should not 
be greatly affected, particularly the 
movies, sugars and oils. 

Incidentally, taking into considera- 
tion the prolonged dry weather in 
the West during the past few months, 
the small visible supply of wheat on 
hand, and the demand by European 
nations, the thought is ventured that 


the price of wheat might advance per-_ 
haps to above $1.60 a bushel next 
year. 

Holders of railroad and utility 
stocks have had little occasion to re- 


joice in recent months. Should the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
continue the freight surcharges, 


doubtless a spirited rise would occur 
in many railroad stocks, particularly 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Southern Pacific, Great Northern. 

The rails are faced with problems 
not easy to overcome. Government 
regulation of hours and wages and 
rates is a hard nut to crack. Com- 
petition by motor vehicles and air- 
planes is another. Hundreds of miles 
of railroad track have been aban- 
doned. Unfortunately, in many such 
cases bonds and stocks have been 
issued against such abandoned tracks, 
and constitute a serious drain on the 
parent company. 


Possibilities in Rails and Utilities 


The railroads are now suffering 
from faulty financial handling. The 
writer has wondered for many years 
why the debt of the railroads was 
never reduced by the operation of 
sinking funds—very often the funded 
debt was getting larger and larger. 
Now the stockholders are paying the 
bill through depreciation in the value 
of the stocks and reduced or no divi- 
dends. If the I.C.C. gives the roads 
a fair deal, it would seem that a suf- 
ficiently increased volume of freight 
in sight for next year would warrant 
the belief that leading railroad stocks 
could properly advance about 30 per 
cent. above prevailing levels. 

The principal problem of the utili- 
ties is concern as to what the Gov- 
ernment will do about rates and earn- 
ings. The holding company law, 
even if upheld, could in many cases 
be offset by the merging of subsidi- 
aries into one company, or splitting 
a company into different geographic- 
ally situated units. The output of 
electricity is the highest on record, 
and if present rate structures are not 
disturbed, leading utility stocks could 
sell about 30 per cent. above present 
prices. 

The stocks favored are Consoli- 
dated Edison, United Gas Improve- 
ment, Peoples Gas, Public Service, 
American Water Works and Pacific 
Lighting, but the writer desires to 
qualify this optimism by reminding 
of the uncertainty as to what the 
Government’s policy may be. 

Leading cigarette stocks have not 
moved for about two years. On the 
basis of satisfactory yields and good 
earnings outlook, American Tobacco 
B and Liggett & Myers appear at- 
tractive. 








Why Wait Any Longer? 


There are opportunities for profits in 
sound stocks. 

But profits are made in proportion 
to your knowledge of wHAT to buy, 
WHEN and at WHAT prices—and WHEN 
to sell. 

Send for Mr. Wetsel’s current pre- 
dictions, his list of stocks selected for 
profit possibilities and interesting book- 
let—free. 


A. W. WETSEL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
Chrysler Building (F602c) New York 














GREYHOUND 
+ NASH MTRs. 


which would you buy 


The real situation 

for investors is none too obvious. 
What WOULD you doP One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power” registered at .1459, the other 
-0180d. Some day one will far outstrip 
the other because of this difference 
. and for no other reason. Canny 
investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the “Index” 
for these issues and its revealing in- 
cisiveness. FREE to readers of this 
advertisement — write to Dept. 183D 

TODAY. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
2 4 of E NWAY 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 





1923 


DID YOU SELL? 
2 WEEKS’ 24%, $1 


SERVICE 
Send $1 bill to prove our accuracy. “Seeing is 
believing.”” Barometer Chart included with service. 
Service modernized with 18 years’ completed re- 
search. Our new premarket barometer called this 
break, the April break and every thrust in the 
bull market. Highest quality stock selections 
made with stock barometers daily. Stop all 
guesswork today. (Previous readers $10 monthly.) 





Barometer Advisory Service 
Box 146, Wall Street Station, New York City 











POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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Please mention ForBES 
when writing to 
advertisers 
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R NICKEL 


WHEREVER electrical im- 
pulses are used to transmit sounds or 
other signals, Nickel has been prescribed 
in developing the materials of which the 
apparatus is built. 


WirHout pure Nickel grids, 
high fidelity in your radio would be im- 
possible. 

THROUGH Permalloy (a 
Nickel-iron alloy) the message carrying 
capacity of the transoceanic cables has 
been multiplied some 17 times. 


A TELEPHONE conversation 
between New York and Los Angeles can 
now be conducted in a normal voice, 
thanks to the use of two other types of 
Nickel-iron alloys in the circuit. 


NEWSPAPERS receive photo- 
graphs by wire or by wireless and the 
public goes to the “talkies” and will 
soon be marvelling at television, all be- 
cause Nickel has been prescribed. 





Tue InteRNaTionaAL Nicke. Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 











Is it your turn to 


be generous? 


P arents are 
proud. If they must be de- 
pendent upon you today, 
probably it is because they 
were generous to a fault when 
you were younger. Make it 
easier for them with a retire- 
ment income for. life, arranged 
the John Hancock way. Even 
a few dollars a month they can 
call their very own can make 
a substantial difference in their 
outlook on life. Let us send 
you our booklet which tells the 
retirement story. 


tat, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnusetTs 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name 





Street and No 


City 
F.M. 12-36 





State 
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Attractive 
Rail and 
Utility Bonds 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


tain adequate generating equipment 


NASHVILLE 


4’s, 2003, are junior to a con- 
siderable debt, yet have adequate 


| “es, 2005, & 


earnings protection from a strong 
carrier property. The road failed to 
cover charges in only one year dur- 


to meet the short season of the peak 
Winter demand. 

Idaho Power Company Ist 5’s of 
1947 are of excellent investment 
quality, but there is the contingency 
of the bonds being called. Apart from 
that feature, they can be unqualifiedly 
recommended. The company, which 
is associated with Electric Power & 
Light Corporation, supplies electricity 
in a territory including parts of 
Southern Idaho and Eastern Oregon. 

Vigorous load-building efforts and 
well sustained farm income in the 
largely agricultural regions served re- 
sulted in a gain in gross revenues of 
10.1 per cent. in the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1936. 

Pere Marquette Ist 4’s, 1956, are 
in a strong position and the outlook 
for sustained high earnings is bright. 
Since the bonds are callable at par, 
appreciation possibilities are negligi- 
ble. They are legal for savings banks 








RAIL AND POWER BONDS FOR INCOME 


Amount 
Current 1936 Out+ 
Name* Maturity Price Return Range standing 


Idaho Power 5’s 107 46% 109%—107 $13,000,000 

Louisv. & Nashv. 4’s....2003 104 38  104%—101% 9,292,000 

Pere Marq. Ist 4’s 101 3.9 100 — 89 8,400,000 

Texas & Pac. 5’s. B 106 47 106%— 98 16,000,000 

New 

oe 5.1 9914— 85 

5.0 99H%4— 90% 
5.4 95K— 83% 
6.0 101K%— 68% 


5.7 97 — 0% 


24,058,000 
52,000,000 
10,677,000 
20,000,000 


No. Amer. Lt. & Pr. 
. 14,400,000 





“Arranged in order of investment preference. 








ing the depression, 1932. Traffic and 
earnings have since shown steady im- 
provement. 

Bituminous coal is by far the most 
important traffic item, contributing 
about 63.5 per cent. of freight ton- 
nage and 43.6 per cent. of total 
revenues. Manufactures are second, 
with 13.2 per cent. of tonnage but 
23.9 per cent. of revenues. The bulk 
of coal carried is a high-volatile prod- 
uct in active demand. 

Florida Power & Light 5’s, 1954, 
can be bought by those in a position 
to watch earnings closely and assume 
moderate risks. Revenues at present 
are displaying a favorable trend. The 
company is a heavily capitalized unit 
of the American Power & Light sys- 
tem, serving an area important pri- 
marily as a Winter and health re- 
sort. 

Although sales prospects are prom- 
ising in the resort area served, rate 
problems continue. Also, the com- 
pany must obtain higher revenues 
than the average to be able to main- 


in New York and several other 
States. About three-fourths of Pere 
Marquette’s mileage is in Michigan, 
connecting the important automobile, 
furniture and other traffic centers of 
that State with Toledo, Chicago and 
Buffalo. 

New England Power Association 
debenture 5’s and 5%4’s are of fair 
investment quality. Currently, earn- 
ings are displaying betterment, in- 
dications being that fixed-charge cov- 
erage will be greater this year than 
last. The bonds sell on an attractive 
yield basis, all things considered. 

This holding company unit of the 
International Paper & Power System 
is subject to the Utility Act of 1935, 
but its problems in this connection do 
not appear to be insurmountable. 
There are some sub-holding com- 
panies in the organization, but ter- 
ritorially the system is fairly well in- 
tegrated. 

Southern Railway 6’s, 1956, are 
junior to more than $130,000,000 
prior liens and are quite speculative 
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in the sense that they fluctuate pretty 
much with the road’s earning power. 
Under adverse conditions charges 
were not earned in full in recent 
years, but they will be covered this 
ear. 

: As revenues are displaying a 
definite recovery, the 6 per cent. re- 
turn is attractive in the present mar- 
ket. The system’s territory has ex- 
panded considerably industrially in 
the past fifteen years. 

Mississippi Power 5’s, 1955, would 
be entitled to sell higher were it not 
for the fear of TVA competition. 
Earnings are well in excess of inter- 
est requirements, with an upward 
trend. > 

Texas & Pacific 5’s of 1977 are 
now callable at 105, but the series 
“C” 5’s of 1979 are not callable until 
April 1, 1939, and the Series “D” 
5’s are not callable until December 1, 
1940, when they will be redeemable 
at 105 also. These bonds are of first- 
class investment calibre, although 
subject to prior liens. 

The most important subsidiary of 
the Missouri Pacific system, Texas & 
Pacific operates 1,951 miles extend- 
ing from New Orleans and Texar- 
kana to El Paso, Texas. In conjunc- 
tion with Missouri Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific, the line furnishes an in- 
tegral segment of the Sunshine Route 
between St. Louis and California. 


North American Light & Power 5'4's 


North American Light & Power 
debentures are of speculative quality, 
yet the rise in revenues now taking 
place is strengthening their position. 
Probably full fixed charges will be 
earned this year for the first time in 
quite a while, with a balance over 
for the preferred stock. 

North American Light & Power is 
a complicated holding company unit 
and its properties are widely scat- 
tered. For this reason the company 
is vulnerable to a strict interpretation 
of the Utility Act which is now be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Of total 
gross revenues, 56 per cent. is ob- 
tained from electricity, 22 per cent. 
from gas, 12 per cent. from railroad 
and 5 per cent. from traction opera- 
tions. A 35 per cent. interest is also 
held in the Northern Natural Gas 
pipe line. 

The common stock holdings of 
North American Co. in this enterprise 
increased gradually during the past 
few years to about 73 per cent. since, 
under contract, the parent has taken 
down additional common stock in re- 
payment for funds advanced to meet 
maturing notes. However, in 1935 
and 1936, the maturity was taken 
care of by a direct loan rather than 
through the issuance of additional 
common stock. 








. SERVING MORE THAN 
1,890,000 CUSTOMERS 


. PAYING DIVIDENDS TO 
MORE THAN 170,000 
STOCKHOLDERS 





. SPENDING MORE THAN 
$33,000,000 ANNUALLY 
IN AMERICAN MAR- 


KETS 
a7 
An _ unbroken Through 54 years of unremitting 
oe labor this C 
coanalt tex abor this Company has served in 
51 years the progress and development of the 
* communities in which it operates. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


1882 The Oldest Public Utility Holding 


Company in U.S.A. 1936 

















DIVIDENDS ... 
From Proper Lighting 


‘THE electric utility industry recognized many years ago the 

necessity of acquainting the public with the advantages to 
be derived from proper lighting in homes, commercial establish- 
ments and manufacturing plants. Various methods were pursued 
to accomplish this result. Through these many years of research 
certain facts have been developed that have proved the necessity 


for proper lighting. Some of these interesting facts are as 
follows: 


Eighty-seven per cent of our mental impressions 
are received through the eye. 


Fifty per cent of the customers in a store have sub- 
normal or defective vision. 


When a person goes shopping, what he actually 
does is go SEEING. 


On the basis of these facts, we can prove by statement and 
by demonstration that proper lighting conserves nervous energy 
and reduces fatigue. In the. commercial establishment, proper 
lighting stimulates purchasing power. It displays merchandise 
in its true value. In the industrial plant it helps to reduce acci- 
dent, reduces spoilage, and, in many cases, speeds up production. 


Good and proper lighting is an absolute necessity. 


AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC CO. - 
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STOCKS 


—are stocks a buy now? 


CHEMICALS 


— greater days to come? 
> 


WHICH OILS 


—choosingfromthis group? 
- 


AUTO PARTS 


—outlookfor”Accessories’’? 


INFLATION 


-| — how to hedge yourself? 


Modernization Rides the Rails 


(Continued from page 25) 


of the line which runs them, bring in 
new revenue but also sharpen public 
interest in the road and thus create 
goodwill. 

Another railroad: goodwill gesture 
is the encouragement which the rails 
are giving to railroad hobbyists. Some 
lines furnish blueprints of equipment 
from which builders of model loco- 
motives and cars can work. And 
most of them welcome opportunities 
to tell and show hobbyists the inner 
workings of their huge systems. 

To keep pace with these new mer- 
chandising developments, railroad 
personnel is perking up all along the 
line. Railroad traffic representatives 
are beginning to realize that they are 
sales managers and district sales man- 
agers and salesmen just as much as 
if they held these formal titles. 

One significant straw in the wind 
is the recent move of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, which is owned by the 
railroads: This Fall, it changed the 
name of its traffic department to 
“general sales department,” and 
designated the department head as 
“general sales manager” instead of 
using the traditional railroad term of 
general traffic manager. 

Another straw is the regular sales 














DIVIDENDS 
ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 


On November 20 a quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the $6.00 prior 
preferred stock and a dividend of 
one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
- share on the 7% preferred stock 

of the above corporation were de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, 
both payable January 2, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 10, 1936. 


E. L,. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On November 20 a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-fourths per 
cent (134%) per share on the pre- 
ferred stock of the above corporation 
was declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable January 2, 1937, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 10, 1936. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


























UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 
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meetings which the St. Louis-San 
Francisco holds to get its agents and 
solicitors excited about the new 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 1, 1937, to 


—your 1937 bond policy? 
iis 


Write for these reports 
—sent to you gratis 








tBabson’s Reports. 


= Dept. 54-1, Babson Park, Mass. = 


a g Send—gratis and without ob- 
5 ligation the reports you 





United Carbon Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
There have been declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share and an extra divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share, both payable Decem- 
ber 19, 1936, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 4, 1936. 
& & McHENRY, Secretary. 











The value of Fornes MAGAZINE 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader 
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“products” and new “selling points” 
in their “sales kits’—smoother road- 
beds, new equipment, new and faster 
freight and passenger service. A third 
straw is the study of consumer reac- 
tions to air conditioning which the 
Association of American Railroads 
made for its members last Summer. 
A fourth is the tie-in between real 
railroads and toy ones which the 
Association is making by means of 
package inserts and posters in toy de- 
partments during the current Christ- 
mas season. 

And there are hundreds of other 
straws, all going with the wind in 
one direction—toward the develop- 
ment of a railroad school of mer- 
chandising which is as modern as that 
of the automobile or of insurance or 
of any other product which uses 1936 


selling methods. 
* 


CLARIFICATION: It was stated in 
Fores for Sept. 15 that the Hotel 
Statler in St. Louis air-conditioned 
all but its top five floors with Baker 
Ice Machine Company equipment. 
The refrigerating machines which 
cool the water in the basement are 
Baker machines. But the units which 
produce the air conditioning in* 250 
of the guest rooms are those of Air- 
temp, Inc., Chrysler subsidiary. 


stockholders of record at the close of 


business December 4, 1936. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 

















B. C. Forbes’ Editorials 


Se many’ requests have been received from 
subscribers for copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
editorials that we have arranged to have 
reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
following rates: 
000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints now 
available are: “Does Roosevelt Not Under- 
stand? Or Does He?’’; “Will Economie 
Crackpots Be Repudiated?”; ‘Getting On 
in the World Still Has Advantages’ and 
“To Succeed: Don’t Grow Up!’’ 


100, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 


























INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


READERS of “Forbes” may 
consult the Inquiry Depert- 
ment for information and 
ions concerning investments 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 
Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Growing With the Community 
(Continued from page 16) 


adequately met by the Long Island 
Lighting System. 

Second, the management recog- 
nized that a public utility requires in 
its organization employees who have 
the qualities of intimate knowledge of 
the business, sound judgment, special 
ability and skill, zeal and energy. 
Through the employment of people 
possessed of these qualities the com- 
pany has been enabled to give to its 
consumers, during this period of un- 
precedented growth, the service to 
which they were entitled. The public 
utility employee of to-day is increas- 
ingly aware that it is through the 
proper attention to the interests of 
the business and the welfare of the 
customers that he is more secure in 
his employment. 

In 1911 the Long Island Lighting 
Company had only 35 employees. 
To-day, more than 3,000 persons are 
employed in the system, the vast 
majority of whom reside within the 
limits of its franchise territory. 
Among this army of faithful workers 
are found many who play an active 
part in the civic affairs of their im- 
mediate neighborhoods. 

Long Island Lighting System em- 
ployees are serving on the local fire 
departments, acting as special police 
officers, holding membership on 
school boards, hospital committees 
and other groups. Some employees 
extend their activities to the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and take part in 
charity drives. Their wives are in- 
terested in local women’s organiza- 
tions. 


To Thaw Frozen Pipes 


In practically every place where a 
commercial office is maintained at 
least one employee of our Company 
is selected by the community to par- 
ticipate in civic affairs and co-operate 
in movements beneficial to the com- 
munity—holiday and historical cele- 
brations, boys’ clubs, camps for un- 
deprivileged children, and other ac- 
tivities. 

During the present year, the Ter- 
centenary of Long Island was com- 
memorated by means of many parades 
and pageants held throughout our 
company’s territory. In nearly all of 
these affairs Long Island Lighting 
employees either took part or as- 
sisted in their preparation, and in the 
larger parades the system entered an 
elaborate float which won much 
favorable comment. 

Our company has also actively co- 
operated in the development of an at- 
tractive and adequate system of park- 
way lighting, and in extending gas 
and electric facilities to the Island’s 





ment. 





ADAPTABILITY . . . 


One of the most valuable traits of electric 
service is its quick reaction and adjustment to 
change. Author of much that is basic in modern 
life, electric service is forever “on its toes,” 
creating new methods and new values—respond- 
ing with agility to new demands. 


The record of this industry is one of almost 


constant alteration in the direction of improve- 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 














nationally famous State park system. 

Field employees of the gas and 
electric operating departments are 
constantly being drilled in safety 
work and first aid. The public is 
aware of this and on many occasions 
people noticing a Long Island Sys- 
tem truck nearby have called upon 
the utility employees for assistance in 
emergencies. 

‘Each day brings some new request 
for unusual service and each request 
finds our employees able and willing 
to serve. Possibly some concrete to 
be broken up for the Village Im- 
provement Society, frozen pipes to be 
thawed, or an emergency oxygen sup- 
ply furnished to the local hospital. 
Last Winter when the ground was 
deeply frozen, a hurried request was 
made for the company to dig several 
graves by means of its compressed- 
air drills. These and other requests 
are all part of the daily routine of the 
utility company. 

To function completely a public 
utility company must render more 
than physical service. It must anti- 
cipate and be prepared to render the 
additional and unusual personal ser- 
vices which may be required from 
time to time. Through such complete 
development everybody prospers, the 
community, the company, and the 
security holders. 








SEVERAL SECRETS OF 
INVESTMENT SUCCESS 


The basic requirement is to have a 
dependable source of boiled down 
investment information and unbiased 
advice; realize the importance of 
diversification and of buying for the 
long pull; avoid buying for a quick 
trading turn and never be hasty in 
buying securities. The favorite in- 
vestment guide of America’s most 
successful investors is the well known 
FINANCIAL WORLD. It is read 
by more investors than any other in- 
vestment publication or service sim- 
ply because it is unsurpassed for 
accurate information and correct 
advice. 


RETURN THIS “AD” 


and $5 for a six months’ subscrip- 
tion for America’s 34-year-old in- 
vestment weekly (now indispensable 
to investors) or return “ad” and $1 
for the next 4 issues besides our 
December “Independent Appraisals 
of (1300) Listed Stocks,” 64 revised 
“Stock Factographs” and 6 special 
analyses of great value to investors 
at this time. Read THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD for vital investment 
facts and unbiased advice every week. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 F.B. West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Chevrolet recently held Open House for employees and their families at the company’s 25 plants throughout the 


country. More than 165,000 attended. 


Here are two boys with their dad examining the lathe on which 


he works to earn their living at the Detreit gear and axle pliant. Chevrolet's highly successful event is being 
diseussed with interest by executives in many other industries 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Pacemaker of American Industry 


_ The automobile industry is com- 


pleting a big year. Car and truck 
output has almost equalled—possibly 
exceeded—that of any year except 
1929. With two weeks left to go, it 
seems probable that 1936 will total 
close to the 1928 mark of 4,601,141. 

Only three times before has motor- 
vehicle production in a single year 
topped 4,500,000. The first time was 
in 1926; next in 1928 and 1929. 

On only two previous occasions has 
yearly production gone over 4,000,000 
for two years in succession—in 1925 
and 1926; then again in 1928 and 
1929. 

Profits ran up with production this 
year, almost every company in regu- 
lar operation showing black figures. 
In the meantime, wages have been 
increased, bonuses paid to workmen 
in a number of instances and employ- 
ment stability materially increased. 


Why 1937 Should Be Better 


Most executives expect another 
production and sales increase in 1937. 
During the automobile show sea- 
son just ended, attendance was far 
ahead of last year; buying was ac- 
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celerated. More than 300,000 people 
went to the New York exhibit—and 
they came from 32 states and 20 
foreign countries. 

Packard president Alvan Macauley, 
who heads the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, answers the ques- 
tion as to whether or not next year 
will be bigger than this one for the 
automobile business by the terse state- 
ment : 

“The industry has every reason to 
believe it will.” 

Prominent among current facts 
tending to confirm this optimism are: 

1. Sales this Fall exceeded those 
of the 1935 after-show period, but 
used-car stocks have not been piled 
high as they were a year ago. 

2. The depression-created need 
for new automobile transportation 
was far from filled by 1936 produc- 
tion (after all, 1934 output was well 
under 3,000,000). 

3. Dividend and bonus distribu- 
tions already made will help to in- 
crease buying power during the Win- 
ter months just ahead, while the 
number of unemployed is decreasing 
(since 1934 the average yearly in- 
come of all workers in the automo- 


bile industry itself has increased al- 
most $500). 

4. The overwhelming character 
of the Roosevelt landslide indicates 
that the mass of the people have con- 
fidence in Roosevelt and people who 
are confident spend money freely. 


Truck Sales Accelerating 


There are some who think the in- 
dustry in 1937 will build and sell a 
million cars more than it has in 1936. 
That would mean a gain of more than 
20 per cent. and a breaking of the 
previous 1929 high. This group is 
not in a majority. A 10 per cent. 
gain, bringing the 1937 totals a lit- 
tle over 5,000,000, seems more likely. 

It would not be surprising, how- 
ever, if the 1929 truck total of 826,- 
817 were surpassed. Probably more 
than 800, commercial vehicles 
will have been built in 1936. 


“Even More Refinement” 


To anyone who knows intimately 
the intensity with which automotive 
engineers have worked on improve- 
ment of every detail of the automo- 
bile, it is always a bit\discouraging to 
hear some people saying, “All they’ve 
done this year is to refine some 
more.” 

As a matter of fact, in view of the 
economic soundness of the process of 
gradual change which has been going 
on for years, one might better say, 
“They’ve even found new refinements 
possible again this year” —expressing 
an implied admiration for the abili- 
ties of our designers further to refine 
units upon which painstaking effort 
has been lavished for from five to 
twenty-five years. 

Every unit of the automobile has 
the same name it had many years 
ago; but it’ is an entirely different 
unit. The water pump of to-day is 
nothing like the water pump of ten 
years ago; yet it still is a water pump 
and performs the same function—but 
more reliably, more effectively and 
more cheaply. So with almost every 
other part of the car. 

This is the process which results 
in America’s having the world’s most 
comfortable, efficient individual trans- 
portation at the lowest possible cost. 


Road Lighting Needed 


About 60 per cent. of all traffic ac- 
cidents last year occurred at night 
when there is about one-fifth of the 
daytime traffic volume, which helps 
to account for the growing interest 
in highway lighting in mariv com- 
munities. Consistently intelligent use 
by car drivers of the flexible modern 
headlighting equipment on automo- 
biles, also, would mitigate dangers 
materially. 
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What Employers Think Isn’t the Point! 


Regardless of what you think, your workers alone know if your 
company is a good one to work for. And being “a good company 
to work for” means better morale, higher output, prevention of 
labor troubles, and the sound satisfaction of being a good boss. 
So .. . find out if you qualify. Tell your employees about the 
new FORBES prize contest: 


“Why I Like to Work for My Company”’ 














HE winning reports will be 
veritable guides to sound 
personnel management. See that 
your company is represented in 
the entries. Help your employees 
to tell what they ask from their 


boss . . . how they like to be 
treated . . . what welfare meas- 
ures appeal to them... how 


important (or unimportant) are 
working conditions, bonuses, col- 
lective bargaining, paternalism, 
promotion and seniority policies, 
recreation facilities, company pic- 
nics, prompt settlement of dis- 
putes, and so on. 


PRIZES: A first prize of $250 
will be paid to the employee 
whose report, in the opinion of 
the judges, is most significant, 
most interesting, and of greatest 
value to employers as a guide for 
personnel policies. 

In addition to the money prize 
to the winning employee, the 
company for which he works will 
oo presented with a handsome 

P. 


SECOND PRIZE: $150 to the 
writer of the second-best report. 


THIRD PRIZE: $50 to the writer 
of the third-best report. 

FORBES reserves the right to 
purchase, at space rates, any re- 
port submitted which does not 
win a prize. 











Who May Enter: Any employee, 
man or woman, whose name is 
on the payroll of any company. 
Factory workers ... salesmen... 
office employees . . . any employee 
of any manufacturing, mining, 
lumbering, construction, — trans- 
portation, distributing, service, or 
finance company, public utility, 
bank, retail store, or building. 


What to Write About: Reasons 
why you like to work for your 
company may include working 
conditions, wage and promotion 
policies, and method of handling 
disputes and clearing up griev- 
ances; what the company does to 
help employees to become better 
workers and to earn more; what 
recreation, educational and wel- 
fare facilities it provides; what it 
does to level out peaks and val- 
leys of employment; and so on. 

These are only suggestions. 
You may want to tell about 
things not suggested here. 

But don’t just send in a list of 
the things your company does for 
employees. Describe them, and 
tell why you like the things it 
does, and why you like the way 
it does them. What your com- 
pany does may not be as im- 
portant as the way it goes about 
doing it and what its general 
attitude to employees is. 


Remember: Be specific. Be ac- 
curate. Be sincere. 

Grammar will count for little. 
Nor does the size of your com- 
pany matter. Employees of small 
companies are just as likely to 
win a prize as employees of large 
ones. 


NAME: The name of your com- 
pany must be given in the report. 
Reports about unnamed com- 
panies are not eligible. 


POSITION: State specifically 
what job you hold with your 
company. 


LENGTH: Not over 2,000 words 
for each report. 


TIME LIMIT: January 15, 1937. 
JUDGES: To be announced. 


ADDRESS all manuscripts to 
Employee Contest, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Reprints of an 
announcement of this contest, 
suitable for posting on plant and 
office bulletin boards, are avail- 
able in limited numbers. Send 
requests to Employee Contest, 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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$$ in Inventions 


For Frozen Cars 


Mid-Winter is an appropriate time 
for the announcement of a new elec- 
tric heat gun which combines an elec- 
tric heater and hand vacuum cleaner. 
Although intended primarily for 
garage and service-station use, it is 
applicable also to various industrial 
maintenance operations. 

The heater unit of the gun is at- 
tached to the exhaust opening of the 
vacuum cleaner, and the combination 
provides a large volume of warm air 
for thawing out transmissions, differ- 
entials, carburetors, radiators, etc., 
and drying out wet ignition systems. 

The heater is fitted with a curved 
nozzle which holds it in position so 


that it can be left in operation as long - 


as is necessary to thaw out the frozen 
part. With the nozzle removed, the 
gun can be used for thawing frozen 
radiators, gas and oil lines. 


For Sit-Down Posters 


A safe which combines convenient 
housing facilities with fire protection 
for records at the place where they 
are made and used, has just been pre- 
sented. It is especially designed for 


all vertical ledgers posted either by 
hand or machine from a sitting 
position. 

The trays holding the records are 
raised out of the well of the safe by 
a unique method which requires the 
minimum of effort.. And each oper- 
ator can revolve and slide the trays 
to the exact position preferred for 
most rapid and accurate work with 
only a light touch. Fatigue caused by 
moving a heavy unit, stretching the 
arms to reach the records, or strain- 
ing the eyes because the light falls on 
them from a bad angle, is eliminated. 
And time is saved because the ledgers 
do not have to be carried to and from 
a central storage safe. 


For Temporary Traffic 

Here is another device which con- 
tributes to safety—this time the 
safety of pedestrians. It is a port- 
able traffic light which can be used at 
street entrances of factories and in- 
dustrial units and at streets near 
schools. 

At such places there is usually .no 
need for a traffic light to be in opera- 
tion every hour of the day. In fact, 
traffic lights have often been ob- 
jected to at such points on the ground 
that motorists are held up at hours 
when there isn’t a person in sight. 
But when workers are entering or 








On the long list of air- 
crajt that have been 
SK F-equipped appear 
such world-renowned 
names as the Spirit of 
St. Louis, the Hinden- 
burg, and the China 
Clipper. 


Wings Aloft ON SKF BEARINGS 


@ There is no landing field in Cloudland . . 


- ho 


place on star or neighboring planet where a 
bearing might be replaced. So for safety... 
dependability . . . performance . . . airplane manu- 


facturers and engine builders almost without ex- 
ception equip with SKF . . . the bearings that 
have been used on practically every success- 
S K F Industries, Inc., 
Front Street & Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ful transoceanic flight. 
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leaving the factory and children are 
entering or leaving school, efficient 
control of traffic is a great advantage. 

The signal is fitted with regular 
traffic light bulbs which signal 
“Stop,” “Caution” and “Go,” and 
with automatic timing control. So it 
commands observance from the other- 
wise careless motorist. 

There are two types of signal—one 
which is suspended from a cable, and 
another which is installed in a perma- 
nent base in the street. Any elec- 
trician can easily install this base by 
following the blue prints which ac- 
company each outfit. Whenever the 
signal is not needed, the standard is 
simply lifted out of the base, and a 
cap fits over the opening. Electric 
connection is automatically made 
when the stand is again inserted. 


First-Aid Examiner 


Then there is a device to help those 
who are learning how to administer 
first aid in the form of artificial 
respiration. The Accident Preven- 
tion Committee of (the American Gas 
Association, after reviewing the ap- 
paratus, reported that in the opinion 
of its members “The device consti- 
tutes a distinct contribution to the 
better training of employees and 
others in the use of the prone press- 
ure method of resuscitation.” 

The indicator records the weight 
pressure exerted on the subject, the 
air volume received, and the timing 
of the pressure simultaneously on a 
single chart. So, for the first time, it 
is claimed, an operator can check the 
results of his efforts to see whether 
he is achieving the maximum effect. 


At the Power Show 


Here are brief descriptions of 
two of ‘the interesting industrial 
developments which were on display 
at the annual National Power Show 
in New York in December: 

A new low-current, low-cost arc 
welder for the fabrication and repair 
of light steel parts. It is easy to op- 
erate and should prove extremely use- 
ful for garages, repair and job-weld- 
ing shops, art-metal furniture manu- 
facturers, plumbers, ornamental-iron 
works, etc. 

A mechanical, variable-speed trans- 
mission, completely self-contained, 
and running in oil, using no belts, 
cams, fans or pumps, and giving un- 
limited range at a single turn of a 
wheel. It is available in capacities up 
to 7% h.p., with built-in or coupled 
moter. 

* 


Readers may feel free to write Forbes 
for further information about any of the 
items which appear in this department, 
or for any related information that may 
mean $ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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